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~The Son, 


Some Hints about Cheese Making. 








Some time ago we called attention to the | 
Dairy record kept by General Asa Williams, | 
of Lima. That record he placed at our dis: 
posal for a skort time that we might examine | 
the data which it furnished. By way of 
showing the results we take the tables for the 
summer months, and give a summary of them, 
with a few remarks which we hope our dairy , 
friends will note and respond to from time to 
time, as their experience may prompt them | 
either to affirm, or differ from them. 

Method of Stabling. 

In the first place, we should say that after ; 
a fair trial of other modes of stabling, Gene- | 
ral Williams has found that the old sliding ' 
stanchel, with a floor four feet six inches 
wide raised about three inches above the | 
floor of the passage behind the cows wes the | 
best method of keeping the cows when under 
cover. Any otner method gives the animal 
a freedom of movement, which results in the 
getting that portion of the body which 


should be particularly clean, encrusted with | 


dung; and this occupies much time to scrape 
off, and if allowed to harden and dry on the | 
animal is peeuliarly unhealthy, and disagreea | 
ble to a neat dairyman. Each cow is allowed } 
three and a half feet space. Even his year 
lings and calves that are intended to supply 
the dairy, are all stabled in the same way 
“ith small, light stanchels mado in proportion 
to their size, where they are fed with the same 
regularity as the dairy cattlo, 
The Kind and Number of Cows. 

The cows used by Geoeral Williams are. 
mostly such as have been bred in the neigh- 
borhood, and are native; a few have been ' 
bred by himself and are a cross with the: 
shorthorn. The whole number of eows kept | 
at the dairy, and used for the purpose of ma- 


‘king cheese during the month of June last 
| was thirty eight. 
The Amount of Milk, 

Duriog the first week, or seven days in June, 
there were of these. giving milk, but 34, and 
| for the first three days but 33, .-The quantity 
' of milk used in cheese making for that period, 
| was as follows: 


£8 cows for three days gave-..-....- 278 gallons 
$4 sows for four days gave...-...-..- 82 
Total yield of milk.......-...-..-- 650 


or an average of nearly 10% quarts for each 
day. 

During the last seven days of the same 
month, the whole 38 cows were milked and 
their yield for that period wes 2,836 quarts, 
or 10% per day each, showing that the ay- 
erage production was about the same 
for the month; and as the month of June 
ie one -f the best we have for gra- 
zing, it ig to be supposed that the quantity 
given wss the maximum. To prove this, 
however, we have but to refer to the produc- 
tion of the cows during the succeeding months 

During the last seven days of- the follow- 
ing month, we find that the same number, 


90 | and we presume the very same animals, gave 


2,060 quarts or an average of only 73 quarts 
per day each. During the seven last days of 


- 9| August, the 39 cows gave 2 268 quarts, or an 


average of nearly 84 quarts each per day.— 
For the same time in September, thirty-seven 
cows yielded 1,564 quarts of milk or an ave- 
tage ot only 6 quarts per day each. For Oc- 
toher for the same time, only 33 cows gave 
milk, and these yielded for that time, 880 
qusrts er not quite four quarts each per day. 
For the month of November for the last 
seven days 32 of the cows gave milk for four |; 
days aod 31 and 30 for the remaining three 
deys, and altogether 520 quarts, or at the 
rate ot: 24 quarts per day each. 

It is not necessary to carry this account any 
farther. We only wished to exhibit by it 
what is tbe real average production of milk 


98| of an sverege quality of good cows kept well 


in ordinary dairy fashion. Here it will be 
seen were thirty-eight good fair cows, fully as 
good if not better than the ordinary ave- 
rage of farm cows; for nearly every one was 
selected, and had been purchased with an eye 
to use in the dairy; and General Williams 
bas a shurp eye to the points of a good milk 
and yet it will be seen that the whole lot 
did not at any season average as high as 12 
quarts per day. From this expose of the 
quality of the milk cows of the State, might 
it not be well to ask if there were not some 
j room tor improvement in the milk stock, and 
| would it not be well to direct some of the eu- 
| ergies ot breeders on that direction? 
Yield of Cheese. 

Frow the 650 gallons of milk produced 
| doring the first week in June the production 
’ | of cheese wes 6283 pounds, or at the rate of 

‘nearly $ 87 oz. of cheese from each quart of 
/ milk; but it must be taken into the gonsidee 
[ration that there bad been taken from the 
| whole of the milk 20} pounds of cream. The 
‘ uverage produce of each cow in cheese at this 
season, was therefore 3 pounds 2 oz, of cheese 
| per day. 

Duriog the week comprised in the last seven 
i days of Juoe, there was made from the 708 
igsilons of milk then given, 687; pounds of 
cheese, 204 pounds of cream having been ta- 
kev from the milk. The yield of each cow at 
this rete was 2 pounds 94 oz. of cheese each 
, per dsy, or at the rate of 39 oz, per quart of 
, Milk. 

Daring the last seven days of July, the 
thirty-eight cows produced as stated above 
2,C60 quarts of milk, and this milk gave a re- 
|turo of 0154 pounds of cheese, or at the rate 
!uf 1 pound 16 oz. foreach cow per day, The 
yield of cheese per quart, however, seems to 
be increased, and is now equal to 4 oz, 

The yield of milk during the month of An- 
gust was increased; there: was, however, 39 
eows, and the whole yield whish amotnted to 
2,268 querts for the seven days, gave a return 
‘of 555 pounds of cheese. This return shows 
a vield of cheese at the rate of 39 oz. per 
quart of milk. 

In the month of September, whilst'the yield 
of milk per cow had decreased to an average 
(of but siz quarts per day, the yield of cheese 


cow; 





per quart bed inereased to four oz. and one- 





fifth, showing that when food was plentier 
that the milk was less valuable per quart, for 
the purpose of cheese making; while a com- 
parison of the yield also indicates that in the 
month of June the milk was not only in the 
greatest quantity, but also that it possessed 
the most value for making cheese. 

The following table will show some of the 
results that such data as this dairy affords 
gives us: 


Poe ge ae. Boge 

2 — a5 ge 3 3 

g 28 PE 8 Sa 
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Foe8 » | 33 

Pec a e 84 

First week in June.... 84 2600 10% 62815 38 8.2 
Last week in June.... 88 2886 10% 6873 39 2.9 
Last week in July... 88 2080 7% 5153¢ 4.0 1.15 
Last week in August... 89 2268 84 555 3.9 2.34 
Last week in Sept..... 831 1564 6 4104 42 19 
Last week in October. 88 880 8% 276 5.0 18 


The plan of making the cheese, adopted at 
the dairy of General Williams we shall endeav- 
or to give next week. 





A Letter about Lord Byron and its An- 
swer. 


R. F. JounstoneE, Sir,—My: attention hav- 
ing been recently called to an editorial in the 
Michigan Farmer headed “ A Short Horn in 
Wayne County,” and as you have in that ar 
ticle taken occasion to comment upon the 
merits of Lord Byron an animal for whose 
introduction into this county, I am responsible, 
I consider that justice to myself, and the pur- 
chasers of Byron’s stock demands some notice 
of the article at my hands. 

Speaking of the females composing the 
original herd of Mr. Sly you remark “they 
were for a series of years bred to Lord Byron, 
a son of Old Splendor, but not fairly a match 
in quality for them.” This assertion, so flip- 
pantly made, will, 1 apprehend, require some 
substantiation in order to be generally be- 
lieved by cattle breeders acquainted with the 
stock in question. The facts concerning Lord 
Byron are these: He was: bred by Hiram 
Warner of Livingston County, N. Y., of whom 
he was purchased by H. E. DeGarmo in Sep- 
tember 1851 for une hundred dollars; on his 
return home Mr. DeGarmo was offered $150 
for him by Lewis F. Allen of Black Rock. 
The ensuing fall I purchased him of Mr, D. 
for $200, the next year I was offered $300 
for him and proposed selling to this arrange 
ment. Mr. Sly objected not wishing him 
soid out of the place, and finally purchased 
one-third of him himself, paying therefor 
@100, Thus you discover Mr. Sly did not 
object to the quality of the animal. Mr. Ed- 
win Fuller purchased another third at the 


same prica. 
Lord Byron has been awarded two second 


and four first premiums by the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society, and his stock has 
invariably sold as high as that of any other 
shorthorn animal ia the State. 

Now concerning the excellent females com- 
posing the original herd of Mr. Sly, perhaps 
it may not be advisable to state whether the 
price paid for them averaged $15 per head 
or something more, but’ the stock from those 
cows never sold for over $100 per head, and 
in some instances considerable less, previous 
to their crossing with Byron, with two excep 
tions, both the result of crosscs with Young 
Splendor, a full brother of Lord Byron, which 
sold for $150 per head. 

Now, sir, the stock of those same cows 
when crossed wita Lord Byron were sold for 
$250, $300 and similar figures, thus showing 
in how great a degree the stock of those ex- 
cellent cows had deteriorated by the admix- 
ture of Splerdor blood. Furthermore Mr, 
Sly, in breeding to those celebrated bulls 
Sirloin and New Years day, invariably select- 
ed Byron calves, leaving those excellent cows 
from Rensaellear County at home. 

In conclusion allow me to suggest that if 
this attack upon the Splendor stock is a con- 
certed movement between yourself and the 
Messrs. Sly & Sons, I apprehend you will find 
the path which you have chosen like “ Jor- 
dan” somewhat “hard to travel.” If it is 
simply thé expression of your own individual 
opinion in the matter, I should be happy to 
have yOu avow as much in your paper. In 
either case I regard the attack as unjust, gra- 
tuitous and incapable of jsubstantiation by 
facts, Respectfully, 


CYRUS FULLER. 
Livonia, March 19th, 1860, 


Answer. 1st. If Mr. Fuller was a subseri 
ber and had read the Farmar, he would prob- 
ably have learned that its editor never speaks 
“flippantly” of the stock of any one; avd 
though his opinions as to the qualities of ani- 
mals may differ sometimes from those of breed- 
ers and owners, they have generally been 
given frankly when sought with a design to 
benefit and never to injure. 

2d. The attack on the Splendor stock, 
which Mr. Fuller regards as ** unjust, gratuit- 
ous, and incapable of substantiation,” exists 
solely in his own imagination. We have 
made no such attack, but we repeat what we 
have said, that the Shorthorn Bull Lord By- 
ron, a son of Old Splendor, was not fairly a 
match in quality for the cows that originally 

composed the herd of Mr. Sly. This opinion 
is gathered from an observation of the herd 
for the past five years, and was expressed to 
some of the Messrs. Sly, as long ago as at that 
time, and was entirely opposite to the judg- 
ment and opinions of Mr. Sly and his sons, 
with whom Byron has always been a favorite, 
and not one of whom we ever heard express 
themselves otherwise than in the highest t:rms 
of him. Mr, Fuller will therefore observe 
that our opinions are our own, and that there 
is not the least attempt at “ the concerted 
movement” he suggests; and when we cross 
that famous river which he cites, as we sup- 
pose from personal experience, as being some- 
what severe on those that have sore feet, we 
hope to be able to blow our own horn around 
Jericho, till every thing shakes, without bor 
rowing breath from either Jew or Gentile. 
3d. Though Mr. Fuller, not being a sub- 
scriber to the Farmer, has no claim vpon us 
for any further reply, we will give him the 
reasons why we made the remark to which he 
takes exception, as “an attack unjust, gratu- 
itous, and incapable of substantiation.” The 
cows that formed the original Shorthorn 
stock of the herd of Mr. Sly, were, we think, 
with one exception, animals that had much 
fineness of bone in proportion to their size, 
had good, though not first class, hides, han- 
dled well, were well proportioned, stood rath, 
er low on their legs, and exhibited good 
milking qual‘tics. When crossed with a bull 
their equal, or their superior, they should have 
produced a progeny at least equal to them- 
selves in every point, if not better. In our 
opinion this was not the case, when crossed 
with Lord Byron, at least so we have remark- 
ed, when any of their stock, bas been exam- 
ined; most of the heifers stood higher on their 
legs, while larger than their dams, fell short 
of them in justness of proportion, were much 
coarser limbed, and coarser framed, did not 
hendle as well, had a thinner, harsher coat, 
and did not give promise of being as deep 
milkers as their dams. It isnot necessary to 
enumerate particular instances, but these 
were the general differences which forced 
themselves upon our judgment, as showing 
that the cross for that herd was not proving a 
judicious one, and caused the remark, which 
Mr. Fuller will note was not “ flippant.”— 
Again, had the cross been a judicious one, and 
by this is meant one in which most of the 
progeny would have been equal or superior in 
all important points to both sire and dam, 
there ought to have been males shown at our 
State and County Fairs, that would have 
ranked as high as Byron himself. Perhaps 
Mr. Fuller knows of some of his male prog- 
eny that have done so. The bull bas. been in 
the State since 1851, and by this time, should 
have established a reputation through his 
his stock, as he has certainly had the first 
premium cows bred to him, Again, as the 
sire of half-bred stock, fitted at an early age 
for the butcher, we have not known his stock 
to be presented as showing qualities that 
made them remarkable though it is likely we 
should have heard of steers of four or five 
years old, that were high priced, if any 
butchers had had them in this vicinity. We 
have several times had our attention directed 
to fat cattle, bred from Guelph, that have 
brought the highest prices in the beef market, 
but never to stock from Byron. We do not 
say that he has not produced any, but only 
that our attention has never been called to 


them. 
We are very well aware that the Splendor 





strain of blood, attained a very high reputa- 





tion in this State, and was justly awarded 
many premiums as being the best in the State 
at that time; but the world moves, and the 
proof of the stock-breeding capacity of ani- 
mals is most satisfactorily shown in their 
stock, and time alone tests that. In western 
New York, ten or fifteen years ago, as well 
as in Michigan, Splendor stock wasat a pre- 
mium, but of late years very little has been 
said of it; and we think this silence has 
arisen from the fact that most of the cows 
bred from crosses with that stock, were not 
good milkers, and being large and easily 
fatted readily went into the beef market. 

So far as mere price is concerned, we have an 
avalogous case in the thoroughbred horse 
Priam, which cost. $25,000 to import, with 
the conviction on the minds of his owners 
that he must prove an acquisition, and yet 
though he had proved himself by béing the 
sire of a number of winners of the most val- 
uable stakes in England, he never got any 
thing on this side of the Atlantic that could 
be called a first class horse. In this sense 
it will be seen sometimes. that a great deal 
of money is spent on reputation instead of 
on qualities that are more solid. Again, the 
history of the Shorthorns tells us that Bel- 
videre, a bull that gave the celebrated breed- 
er, Mr. Bates, of Kirkleavington, some of 
his most renowned stock, and proved of the 
greatest use in his herd, was purchased for 
a mere trifle from his breeder, though Mr. 
Bates decided the moment he set eyes upon 
this bull, that be would have him if money 


‘would buy him. So it will be seen that it is 


judgment and experience, and not price and 
fancy that always tell in breeding. 

We hope our correspondent will favor us 
again, with more of his facts, as the infor- 
mation given in his letter relative to the in- 
troduction of Lord Byron into this State is 
valuable for future reference, and we can as- 


‘sure him at any timé of a fair hearing, as we 


have no other feeling in the matter than to 
promote the increase of the best kinds of 
cattle, throughout the State; and if we err 
in judgment on these matters our readers 
need not assume that we are either infalla- 
ble, or interested. Unfortunate'y for us, we 
are neither. 


Effects and Profits of Draining. 


In the Canadian Journal of Agriculture, 
Mr. H. J. Boulton of Humberford, furnishes 
® paper on draining, and gives the following 
description of the result with a single field: 

The field is the best on my farm, and: con- 
sequently has been perpetually under crop 
since it was first cleared, but, from the or- 
dinary rack-rent system of Cavadian farming, 
has never received any manure from the same 
date, Iu 1857 a very poor crop of rusted, 
shrivelled winter wheat, about 13 bushels to 
the acre was the yield. In 1858 the land 
was reduced to an apparently excellent con- 
dition by ploughing and scarifying, and pota: 
toes planted about the 8th or 10th of June; 
subsequent rains ran the soil together, and 
the heat of the sun baked it into a solid sub- 
stance through which the potatoes could hard- 
ly force their sprouts; the crop was barely 
50 bushe:s per acre. In April, 1859, 73 acres 
were underdrained four feet deep and 33 feet 
apart generally, there being 623 rods of 
drains; the labor cost $132, the tiles, as near 
as possible, $109, being in all 39 per acre, 
or $232; the preparation, sowing, tillage and 
harvesting of the crop cost $21 per acre.— 
The whole expense of underdraining and 
cultivation of 7% acrés was $498. The crop 
was—4} acres mangel wurzel, 1,800 bushels; 
8} acres carrots, 1,699; total, 3,400 bushels, 
at 10 centse—$340—leaving, at this low esti- 
mate of price, a deficiency of only $68, to 
pay for the permanent improvement and all 
the expenses of cultivation, from the first 
year’s crop. The value of mangels in En- 
gland is generally considered 50 per cent 
more than turnips. This crop also was pro- 
duced..without any manure, (and from the de- 
fective method of sowing or other, fully one- 
third of the seed missed,) but, as I wished to 
test the benefits of thorough draining, I think 
it has exhibited a very satisfactory result 
without. This field Ishall sow with spring 
wheat this year, amd I hope to be able to 
give an equally favorable report next har- 








vest. 
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Horses at Agricultural Fairs. 
Frrenp Jonxstong—lI saw in the MickicaN 
Farmer of Mare; 34 tho resolutions passed 
by the Farmers’ Club at Plymouth” in 
opposition to horses being put to a test 
of speed at our fairs. These resolutions 
are so different from my opinioa in the mat- 
ter, that Lfeel disposed to make a few remarks 
on the subject through your paper, relative 
to that kind of stock. From a somewhat ex 
tensive experience of over sixty years I have 
arrived at the conclusion that there is such a 
difference between the blood and fast horses 
and the native or common stock, that no 
committee can come to a fair judgement on 
the merits of two or more such animals, with- 
out a test of their qualities, These Plymouth 
gentlemen say that the horses shown should 
be judged of from size, color and beauty of 
form, thus placing the fast or horse.of great 
action, on an equality with the common stock, 
so far as are concerned the merits acquired 
from breeding with care, at great expense 
and with a view to bring out all those qualities 
which are esteemed as most desirable in every 
horse. There is about as much propriety in 
this as there would be in saying that a roll of 
rag carpet was worth as much asa roll of 
silk of the same size, and the difference in the 
material and value, I would consider about 
the same in one case as in the other. Now I 
think that gentlemen who are ia favor of hav- 
ing their animals judged of ia form, size, color 
and beauty of form, had better use no otier 
‘stock than the Shorthorn, as they will beat 
any horse in these qualities, standing, and a 
pair of steers would have more size, more 
color, and be equally handsome to look at, 
whi'st fast action would thus be abjared, as 
well as ruled out. Shorthorn steers ought to 
nit the parties who thus cry down all that is 
valuable in the horse; and why not? If they 
were asked this question, what would be their 
answer; would not they say at'orce that the 
Shorthorns were not fast enough; speed is 
wanting, the very qualities that these Ply- 
mouht gentlemen say “is not adapted to the 
wants of the people of the State of Michigan.” 
Now speed is what makes the common horse 
valuable over the ox, and speed is that which 
makes the thoroughbred and fast horse more 
valuable than the common horse; and since 
speed is that which makes the horse valuable 
—the more he has of it, the more he is worth. 
How can our farmers and breeders know 
what stock horse possesses this quality in per- 
fection except by tests in pub‘ic. 

I would ask if there is any doubt that speed 
should make the horse more valuable? Cer- 
tainly not. Almost every day’s occurrence 
shows us that the fast horse sells for hundreds 
and thousands, whilst the common horse is sel- 
ling for tens, Aside from this fact, it is cer- 
tain that from the blooded and fast stock are 
raised all our good priced horses. 

If the reader is opposed to speed, as I sup- 
pose many men are conscientiously, and hon- 
estly, however unreasonable it may seem, and 
if he were asked what makes the horse more 
valuable than the ox, would he not say quick- 
ness of work, power to move, and carry 
weight, ability to endure for a length of t me, 
and to travel for a distance with the least de- 
crease of pace,to do all this day after day, 
and year after year, for a long period with 
undiminished vigor? A horse that can plow 
one acre whilst another is plowing half an acre 
or that can carry a load of passengers ten 
miles, whilst another is going five, is indepen- 
dent of all amusements, tests, or what is gen- 
erally termed “fancy,” worth twice as much 
to his owner as the other, I think that the 
blood or fast. horse excels the common horse 
as much in all these respects as he does for 
mere speed alone. There ia no use in saying 
one word farther relative to the advantages 
of speed in the horse, it is too late in the day 
even here in the north to ignore it; it will 
make itself felt in the market, and every 
where; it is worth too much to be trampled 
down altogether, and my deliberate opinion is, 
after a long observation, that all horses, espe- 

cially for stock, which are exhibited at our 
fairs should ke required to show what is in 
them, and on’ refusal to do so, they should not 
be considered worthy to'compete. Let these 
men who are so staid and conscientious, and 
who are so fearful that the interest felt in the 
test of the horse will corrupt the country, 
come forward and aid with their presence and 


and advice in conducting the trials with regu- 
larity and with as little of the race pane in 
them as possible; or if va won't do that let 
them ride their shorthorn hobbies at such a 
rate of speed as suits them; but I hope they 
-will not aspire to: dictate to those who invest 
their capital and means in breeding a different 
kind of stock, and thus monopolize to their 
own interests the benefits which should be 
for all, whether breeders of horses, of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, goats or chiekens. 
Respectfully yours, 


J, HAMILTON, 
Punt, March 15, 1900, 


fe —— 
ian Grass—Its Utility amd Treat 
Hunger ment. Y a 


BY B. L, FOSTER IN WOLVERINE OFTIZEN. 


I wish to state a few facts, in my experience 
with Hungarian grass, as there has been con- 
siderable said and written upon the subjéct 
by persons who seem to entertain different 
opinions about it, or eed to be better in- 
formed, before they condémn’ without. some 
experiments, One fact is worth moré that 
theories or opinions. Soma say that the 
Hungarian grass is a species of Millet, but 
differs from common Millet in the following 
particulars : 

Ist. The Hungarian seed is a little smaller 
seed, and the seed is a little flat on one side, 
and some seeds are black or brown, and both 
colors (yellow and black) in some heads, 

2d. There are many morc stalks from one 
seed. I have counted from five to forty heads 
from one seed, upon rich ground. 

3d. There often grow from the three or 
four lower joints small stalks or suckers, that 
have short heads upon them which make the 
crop thick at the bottom, and of course a 
finer hay for stock. 

4th. It does not grow as tall, nor as large 
stalks, nor as large or as long heads as Millet. 
5th. The head is covered with a red or 
purple furze, and is more compact or solid, 
and will yield more seed according to its size 
than common Millet. 

6th. When sown early in June, and cut 
early, it will often sprout up egain from the 
roots, (which Millet does not often do,) and 
so make late summer feed. it will also stand 
a drouth better than almost any other crop. 
I first received in a letter, about a tea- 
spoonful, sent to me from Iowa. 

In 1857 I planted it between my corn bills, 
in June, putting but a few seeds in a hill. 
From that seed I obtained fourteen quarts, 
which weighed, when well cleaned, twenty- 
eight pounds. This was the heaviest seed I 
ever raized, as it was a good season for it to 
mature. The next season, 1858, I sowed 
my seed upon a piece of very tough meadow 
green sward, which was turned over just be- 
fore sowing, and harrowed once over before 
the seed was sown, and once after sowing the 
seed ; intending to go over it again; but a 
heavy fall of rain that night prevented me 
from going on to it again, as some of it was 
under water for nearly a week. I thought I 
had lost my seed and crop too, but in a few 
days some plants made their appearance and 
they were few and far between, but they 
grew, and it began to thicken up, notwith- 
standing it was very dry weather that season, 
as it rained but little after the flooding it 
had, until it was harvested. 

I cut it with my reaper, when the stalk 
and head began to turn yellow, and thought 
it was not worth much, but when I threshed 
it I know there must have been between 
twenty and thirty buskels of seed, but I did 
not thresh it clean or save all the seed. I 
saved twenty bushels, and had a ton and a 
half of good hay, which my stock devoured 
in winter with great avidity, as the stalk is 
sweeter, or more full of saccharine matter 
than other kinds of hay or grass. Stock of 
all kinds seem to like it well, and do well 
upon it. 

In 1859, I raised a large crop, and it has 
one well considering the season, and the 
chance it has had. It has been worth more 
than a hundred dollars to me this winter. 

I threshed my crop this season with a ma- 
chine, and fed my cattle with the hay, for six 
weeks, and fed nothing else, and they have 
done well, and they look well and feel well. 
I have not fed a hundred weight of any other 
hay to nine head of cattle this present winter 
sofar. I feed this kind of hay twice a day 
now, and corn stalks once a day. I have 
two cows that give milk; I fed them wheat 
bran once aday,I then had some of this 
grass seed ground that was very light, and 
fed it to the cows in place of the bran. The 
cows soon gained in their milk, and the butter 
from it was more y llow and more of it, I 
know from this, that it is good for milch cows, 
butter, &c. 

There seems to be much saccharine matter 
or sugar in the stalk, as any one can know 
by chewing a stalk of it a short time. The 
seed is also full of oil, as any one can see by 
feeding the ground seed to hogs, cattle and 
horses, as it makes the hair of the horse look 
glossy and smooth when fed to them for a 
short time. On a piece of meadow, beside 
this grass this season, I do not think the 
yield was five hundred pounds of hay to the 
acre ; this kind of grass grew three and four 
feet high, and yielded from one to one and a 
half tons to the acre besides the seed. The 
grass on the meadow was injured by the frost 
and dry weather. From my experience and 
observa.ion the following are some of the ad- 
vantages in raising this kind of grass here: 





1st. When we find that our meadows are 
going to yield buta little crop of grass, or 


clover, by the middle of June, or a little 
later, it can be eut,.or turned under, and 
sown to this kindof grass and get a crop of 
hay; especially when a late frost kills the 
grass as it did last spring. 

2d.. It may be sown from the last of May 
until’ the first of July for fodder; for seed 
and fodder it should be sown by the middlo 
of June. It will grow on dry or moist tand. 
‘By sowing it late it may be grown on land 
that is wet in the spring, and so get a crop of 
hay: Very large crops can be grown on rich 
moist land. ; 
8d. It will yield on good ‘mellow ground, 
sown early in June, nearly two tons of hay, 
and from fifteen to twenty-five bushels of seed 
to the acre. The seed, when well cleaned, 
will weigh between forty and fifty pounds to 
the bushel. The seed is good to feed to all 
kinds of stock, fowls, sheep, hogs, &c. The 
whole crop seems to agree with, and add to 
the health of all kinds of animals that eat it. 
4. It can be harvested after other crops 
are secured, as it does not seem to injure 
much by standing a few days. 
How to raise the Hungarian Grass.—Plow 
the ground well, then harrow until fine and 
mellow ; then sow for seed and fodder one 
peck of seed to the acre, between the last of 
May and the middle of June. Harrow or 
bush in the seed lightly, and if you can, pass 
a roller over the ground to make it smooth, 
and make it better for getting the crop. For 
fodder it may be sown later, and ten quarts 
to the acre. One bushel of seed will sow 
from three to four acres of ground. 
Harvesting—for seed and fodder, let it 
stand until the stalk and head begin to turn 
yellow. It may be cut with a scythe or cra- 
die. I cut mine with a reaper. It must 
be well cured before being put in the barn. 
It may be bound in bundles, or cured like 
hay. It must be sown every year here, as the 
frost kills it every season. It will generally 
come to maturity in three months in a good 
season. For feeding stock, sheep, &c., it can 
be cut before the seed is ripe, and fed with- 
out being threshed, which some have done ; 
and so fed it is as good, if not better, than 
hay. I would say that I have but a small 
quantity of seed to spare, as the dry weather 
and frosts injured my seed this season, so 
that it did not fill well. 


Hints about the Parsnip. 
The parsnip is @ root crop that needs a 
deep soil, and perfectly clean culture in plow- 
ing the land where the seed is to be sown. 
The double Michigan plow is the best imple- 
ment, as it buries the sod or stubble, and 
leaves the whole surface so that it cun be easi- 
ly reduced with the harrow and the roller to 
a fine tilth. If the subsoil plow can follow so 
much the better, as the parsnip requires all the 
depth that can be given it, and will repay the 
work of subsoiling. After the plowing the 
roller should be used, and the hills marked 
out wide enough to allow a narrow cultivator 
to be run between them. This cannot be done 
with much less than 27 inches, between each 
drill. The sowing of the parsnip should be 
as early as possible; it is a seed that requires 
some time to get started so as to show vege- 
tation above ground, and the seed should be 
fresh of last year’s growth. Old seed of the 
parsnip is very apt to prove worthless. The 
seed is well known to bea light thin scale, 
and is somewhat easily affected by deep cov- 
ering. The lightest covering that can be giv- 
en this seed so that it will not be washed bare 
by the rains, before it vegetates, is the best. 
The length of time that the parsnip seed 
takes to vegetate renders it important that 
the land on which it is sown should be clean 
and free from weeds, as that materially affects 
the cost of the after tillage of the crop. In 
eight weeks after the seed starts, the tops of 
the parships will so cover the ground that 
weeds will be easily kept under, but till this 
occurs, the crop should be hoed regularly and 
with care, and the plants thinned out. The 
parsnip has the advantage of being able to 
take care of itself through winter, and come 
out ready for use in the spring, at a time 
when such feed is very valuable for milk cows. 
There are more of the fattening properties in 
the parsnip than in any other root, and hence 
its high value. Swine are very greedy of them, 
and may be fattened upon them, with a very 
small proportion of meal or graio, ‘and in this 
respect they are equal to potatoes, The crop 
will yield. at the rate of five hundred to tea 
hundred bushels per acre, according to the cul. 
tivation. When cultivated by hand, the usual 
width for the drills is eighteen inches, hence 
the crop may be made to vary according to 


the closeness with which the seed may be 
sown. 








Prince Albert Potatoes. 

This variety of potatoes, so popular in 
New York and New Jersey, is likely to 
prove most valuable for market and certainly 
very prolific in Michigan, they having been 
thoroughly tested here. I had three pecks 





of seed ‘last spring,from which I raised one 
hundred and thirty-five bushels. 

They were growm@ upon a sandy soil, clover 
sod, and planted in rows or hills, and three 
feet four inches apart each way (the same as 
I plant all my. potatoes), and two eyes only in 
a hill. The yield was equal to three hundred 
and fifty bushels to the acre, Having some 
for sale, for price see/advertifement in this 


paper. Asa U. Surron. 
Tecumseh, March 11th, 1860. 


Court Week at Corunna—A Novel Team. 


BY A BAMBLEE. 





I have just concluded the labors and pleas- 
ures of a day here in Corunna, the county 
seat of Shiawassee county. It is “court 
week,” and of course the town is full of folks. 
Lawyers from the city, dressed in their broad 
cloth, mingle with country lawyers in home 
spun, and with huge volumes of “learned 
saws” under their arms they are dodging here 
and there, in the court house and out, up 
street and down again, seemingly in the 
greatest excitement. Old farmers, with their 
pantaloons tucked into their boots, trudge 
slowly along, careless of all around them.— 


Country giils dressed in their “ Sunday best,”. 


with ribbons of many colors flying, jostle you 
on tho walk; teams crowd the streets, and 
altogether, for a small place, Corunna pre- 
sents a very lively appearance. Merchants 
look smiling because trade is good, and night 
finds the clerks cross and weary. 

Were you over in a country town on a gala 

day? What a variety of people one sees, 
and what contrasts in their dress and manners. 
You are forced to mingle freely with all 
classes, conditions and sizes; eating with them 
at the eame public table, and often sleeping 
inthe same room with half a dozen of dif- 
ferent characters and dispositions. Alto- 
gether it is a good chance to study human 
nature. 
The Court here being engaged in trying a 
slander suit which has little interest to those 
unacquainted with the parties, I concluded 
to take a stroll about town. I examined the 
school house and school, went through the 
Phoenix Block, saw the coal beds and the 
stone quarries, and amongst them all manag- 
ed to get along pleasantly. About the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, being a little tired, I strol- 
led into the bar-room of Allen’s Hotel, to rest 
and read the news. I had not been there long 
before it became evident that “something was 
up.” The “setters around” frequently went 
to the door to look up street, and often ex- 
claimed, “It’s most time for them to come 
along.” My curiosity was aroused, but know- 
ing that western towns are great on “sells,” 
and having been twice pretty effectually sold 
during the day, I concluded to ask no ques- 
tions, but wait patiently the expected “them,” 
if anything or any body was expected. 

Soon the sound of music was heard, and 
then there was a frantic rush for the street.— 
I rushed with the rest, and saw what the rest 
saw. Headed by the Corunna Brass Band, 
was a procession of young ladies drawing on 
a handsled a barrel of flour, the present of 
three gentlemen of this place to a poor widow 
living here. The snow had gone, and the 
street was muddy, but the novel team walked 
off with their load without any urging.— 
Their eyes sparkled, smiles were on their 
faces, and showed that in their hearts they 
felt that they were doing a good action. It 
was a sight worth coming to Corunna to see. 

In the evening I attended a theatrical per- 
formance, given by the young men of the 
place for the benefit of the instrument fund 
of the Band. “The Charceal Burner,” and 
“ Deaf as a Post” were produced with scenery 
and dresses a la city style, and rendered with 
good effect. 

When I began this I did intend to say some- 
thing about Corunna, its present and future 
prospects, its coal beds, &e., but I have run 
off-the track. In a future letter I may do 


better. 

Corunna, Feb, 1860. 

[We beg pardon of Rambler for bringing 
him before the public so out of season, but 
his letter, by some mistake, got into the 
wrong pigeon hole and was consequently over- 
looked. But it comes better now than not 
at all, chiefly because of its intimation of fu- 
ture favors from the same source. That is 
almost the only section of the State from 
which the Farmer has no correspondents ; 
and yet it has advantages that it would be 
greatly to the interest of its inhabitants to 
have known abroad. Aside from its court- 
week excitements, its girl teams, theatricals, 
&c., there are some fine farming lands round 
about Corunna, and it would be interesting 
to know what is done on them ; also to know 
something more definite in regard to the ca- 
pacities of the coal beds and stone quarries. 
We hope Rambler will write again, or, if he 
has by this time got too far off the track to 
get back again, let some one else take up the 





per’ here he laid it down.) 








MICHIGAN STOCK REGISTER, 
SHORTHORNS. 


ES” Numbers with an “e” following th 

the English Herdbook—all others ne ar + ghee 

Herdbook, untess otherwise noted. 

NO. 130--COMMERCE, Bull. Red with some 
white. Calved January 27, 1859: The property of 
Noah Briggs, Monterey, Allegan co., Mich. 

Sire, Duke 443, by Halton 556, out of imported 
Bowkieby 4th Duke of York 1016 

Dam, Miss Kerr, by Milo 711, bred by John Kerr of 
Fayette county, Kentucky. 

1 g. dam, Ruby by Spice. 

2 g. dam, Pomona by Fitz Roslin 20266, 

8 g. dam, Clarenda by Buckingham 1755e¢. 

4g. dam, Clara by Elector 1961e. 

NO. 131==MEISS VICTORIA, Red Roan— 
Calved ——-—_———, Owned by Noah Briggs, 
Monterey, Allegan co., Mich. 

Sire, Omer Pacha 772, by Kirkleavington 2d, out 
of Yorkshire Canute, imported by Geo. Vail of 
Troy, N. Y. 

Dam, Harriet 24 by 

1g. dam, Hilpah 6th by Dollimore 400, 

2 g. dam, Hilpah 5th by Fortune 11487¢ 

8 g. dam, Hilpah 2d by Duke of Wellington 55, 

4g. dam Hilpah by Cleveland Lad 3407 

5 g. dam, Hawkey by Red Rose Bull 2498e—by Rex 
1875e—by a bull bred by Mr. Richardson, Hart, 
Durham, Eng. 














FARM NOTES. 





Another Stock of Horses Coming. 

We notice in the Stock Journal that the 
Morrill Horses are coming out as rivals to 
the Black-Hawks. The Morrill Horse, that 
is the “Old Horse,”—the original progenitor— 
the veritable Morrill is a descendant of Jus- 
tin Morgan by the Bulrush line, the Morrill 
Horse being sired by the Jennison Horse, and 
he by Young Morgan Bulrush, he by Bulrush, 
who was by Justin Morgan. The dam of 
the Morrill Horse was by the Farrington 
Horse, by the Vance Horse by imported Mes. 
senger. The ccrrespondent who proclaims 
the qualities of the Morrill Horse, seems to 
think the owners of Black Hawk Horses have 
not always been honest to the public, but that 
they have obtained fabulous prices for animals 
quite unworthy. 

Origin of the Lady Finger Potato. 

Mason Shaw of Belchertown, Maine, in the 
Boston Cultivator, gives the following account 
of the origin of the Lady Finger: 

“Mr. Benjamin Butman, of Worcester, 
about 60 years ago, moved to Maine and set- 
tled in the township now Dixmont. About 
58 years ago he stated to me at Castine, where 
I then hved, his manner of experimenting for 
producing early corn, peas, potatoes, &c., and 
said he hada few years before, planted potato 
balls for the purpose of procuring other kinds 
of potatoes, and had yearly noted the time 
when the vine died; and of the great number 
of varieties produced, had obtained one of 
the best for baking of any then known. He 
supplied me with some for family use and 
planting, called them the “ Lady’s Finger.” 
The Caloric Engine. 

The Maine Farmer thus gives its experi- 
ence with the Caloric: 

We purchased it on the 8th of December 
last, of Messrs. Nourse & Caryl, South Gro- 
ton, Mass., at a cost of $550. It is an 18-inch 
piston, or two-horse power engine—and car- 
ries our large (26 by 40) Adams Press, at the 
rate of one thousand impressions per hour, 
with perfect ease and steadinvss, and with 
power tospare. We use it three days in the 
week, or about 32 working hours. The cost 
of fuel for run ning it last week, was just 51 
cents, or 17 cents per day—consuming 170 
Ibs. of coal, at $6 per ton. No expense has 
been incurred for repairs since the engine was 
first put in operation, and no derangement 
whatever has occurred to the machinery. It 
takes obout 30 minutes to fire up, and after 
the engine is put in motion it requires no other 
care than to supply the grate with coal and 
to keep the machinery properly oiled. Its 
managemement can be entrusted to any care- 
ful person, however inexperienced. 

The New Peach Blow Potato.—At the 
Farmers’ Club, New York, the following de- 
scription of the Western Pach Blow Potato 
was given: 

“The Peach Blow n »w taking the first rank 
among all the varictic» is not the old fashion- 
ed, yellow-meate:' 1red-skinned, rank-flavored 
Peach Blow, 0! arly times, but the modern 
seedling of th Western Red, having a parti- 
colored skin and white meat—being whiter 
and finer . avored when grown in this latitude, 
It is always sound hearted, cooks very evenly, 
dry and light. It has e tall, upright and lux- 
uriant vine. It attains a large size, is a great 
yielder—turning out from fifty to one 
hundred per centum more than the Mercer, 
and is by far the most profitable po- 
tato of the season. The New York market 
has been well supplied with it, and it has 
steadily commanded the highest rates—selling 
at an advance over that favorite.” 

Mr. George Shoecraft, of Sturgis, the cel- 
ebraged grower, tried it last year, and found it 





did well, and has on hand a quantity for seed. 
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The Garden & Orchard, 


The Essentials to Success in Pear Culture. 











BY T. T. LYON, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


With most varieties of trees there will, oc- 
casionally, be found a tendency to concen- 
trate an undue proportion of the growth 
upon certain favored shoots ;—a tendency: 
perhaps, scarcely perceptible at first, but 
which, if not promptly checked, is sure to be- 
come more and more decided, to the great 
detriment of the surrounding branches, and 
with great prejudice to the form of the tree. 

With trees possessed of this tendency, a 
habit, also, not unfrequently exists, of push. 
ing the new growth mainly, or entirely, from 
the terminal buds of the previous year’s 
wood; thus producing long, unbranched 
shoots, which, frequently, prove unable to 
sustain their own weight and that of their 
foliage. With trees in the hands of careless 
or inexperienced cultivators, it is not uncom- 
mon to see this tendency indulged, till they 
are come to be composed, only, of a few long, 
lank branches with little, if any, filling up, 
between, of smaller shoots, while, occasional- 
ly, a pair of such branches will spring up, 
apparently struggling for the ascendency, and 
stretch upward, side by side, robbing the re- 
maining branches, till, perhaps, one or both 
are torn rudely away by the force of the wind. 

The above remarks apply to the pear with 
peculiar force, as the many uncouth speci- 
mens of this tree, scattered about the home- 
steads of our country, abundantly testify. To 
check or forestall this tendency, then, should 
be one of the first objects to be affected by 
pruning. The natural form of the pear trees, 
with occasional exceptions, is pyramidal ; 
and, as it is always easier as well as more 
profitable to indulge such tendencies thaa to 
combat them, we will leave to the curious 
and fanciful the more artificial modes of train- 
ing, and confine ourselves to the process of 
developing this form, and to the production 
of fruitfulness. 

The growth of such shoots as are to be 
ultimately removed, is held to be so much 
time, manure and vigor lost ; hence, it is the 
opinion of many scientific and experienced 
growers, that nearly or quite all our pruning 
can be most profitably done in summer, with 
the thumb and finger, by the process called 
pinching ; which consists in carefully watch- 
ing the growth of the trees, and ripping off 
the extremities of such shoots as manifest a 
tendency to outgrow their neighbors ; and, 
also, in some cases, in thus stopping all the 
important shoots, when, in very vigorous trees, 
they may, early in the season, reach such 
length as to render it desirable to branch 
them, with the prospect that they will, sub- 
sequently, make sufficient growth to warrant 
the process. The management of trees in this 
manner imperatively requires that each shall 
pass under the eye of the operator at least 
once a week during the entire growing season; 
and, also, that he shall have a definite and 
well digested idea of the ultimate effect to 
be produced. To the grower of dwarfs, and 
the manager of young standards, this process 
offers many recommendations. To the grower 
of trees, however, of such size as to require 
the use of a ladder, and, especially, to those 
who find their time pre-occupied with other 
matters, it will prove difficult of practice, 

The great mass of cultivators will, there- 
fore, as a matter of convenience, if not of nee 
cessity, resort to spring pruning. In perform- 
ing this process, the first step should be to 
remove some of the more crowded shoots, 
where necessa~y, and all crossing shoots, or 
those that threaten to become such. If the 
tree has been managed in accordance with 
previous directions, with a central shoot and 
side branches, we should next shorten this 
leader, if necessary, so that, when the side 
shoots are also sufficiently cut back, it shall be 
the apex of the pyramid. The tendency of 
the growth of the pear tree is to the topmost 
branches, at the expense of the lowest ones; 
and the cutting back should be sufficiently 
severe to secure a proper balance of vigor 
between the two, and to ensure the pushing 
of a sufficient number of buds on each shoot. 
The security of this process should vary, ac- 
cording to the vigor of the tree to be prun- 
ed; from about one-third or one-fourth of the 
yearly growth, on vigorous specimens, to one 
half, or even almost the entire growth on 
those more feeble. In this respect no gener- 
ally reliable directions can be given, The 
operator must rely, mainly, upon his own 
judgment aad experience, From previous 
improper pruning, or other cause, it some- 
times becomes necessary, for the effectual re- 
novation of trees, to cut them back even be- 
yond the growth of the past yeag; but this 
is seldom a satisfactory operation, unless fol- 
lowed up, or accompanied, by thorough man- 
uring and cultivation of’ the soil. 








The application of the cutting back pro- 
cess is by no means limited to trees of the 
pyramidical form. Although the process may 
be less simple, it is equally adopted to the 
training of trees in almost any other desired 
form. 

In cutting out the more slender shoots 
from the older wood, they may often be profit- 
ably left an inch or two long; and, by a suit- 
able system of summer pinching, be convert- 
ed into fruit spurs, and thus become a means 
of hastening the fruitfulness of the tree. 

With some of the stragyling or twisting 
growths, such us Beurre Diel, Winter Nelis, 
Beurre Ranz, and others, it is often necessary 
to tie in stragg'ing shoots to fill vacancies, and 
keep up the balance of the head. This is 
better done during the season of growth; 
but, if neglected then, may be done at the 
time of pruning. 

Pruning to induce fruitfulness must be, 
mainly, done in summer; and the remarks on 
that branch of the subject will be better de- 
ferred to that season, 

It is the more common practice to do the 
pruning during the months of February and 
March; and, theoretically, this, or late au- 
tumn, would seem to be the most desirable 
season for that purpose; but, in practice, 
wounds made at that season, if large, are 
found to be liable to bleed, and not to heal 
as promptly as when made after the com 
mencement of growth. For this reason, many 
prefer to prune in the month of June, which, 
in the estimation of the writer, is a preferable 
season for the excision of large branches. At 
this season, also, the operator may be able, to 
some extent, to avail himself of such buds as 
push most freely, by cutting to them for the 
continuation of the shoots. 





Notes on a few Pears, 


We extract from an article in Hovey’s 
Magazine some of the notices of pears made 
by John Milton Earle, of Worcester, Mass.— 
He has been growing many of the new and 
bost kinds, and as it is important to be able 
to select, we take his notes only of those 
which he found most worthy, as all informa- 
tion of this kind to those who are setting out 
trees is of the utmost consequence in guiding 
them to a profitable choice. In his general 
remarks of some of the kinds best known.— 
Mr. Earle says: 

The White Doyenne cracks and blasts; the 
Gray Doyenne is feeble in growth, not hardy, 
and requires peculiar soil and culture; the 
wood of the Wredow, Gansel’s Seckel, and 
Van Mons Leon le Clerc, all first class fruits, 
canker so badly as to make them outcasts; 
and the Beurre d’ Aremberg, the best of ‘ali 
winter pears, gives indications of having to 
be, at no distant day, placed in the same 
category. The Colmar d’Aremberg, which, 
with good culture, on a deep warm loam, in a 
sheltered situation, with the branches well 
shortened in, is one of the most magnificent 
and delicious of fruits, is, under ordinary 
circumstances, almost worthless, and quite so 
asa dessert fruit. The Beurre Benoist, De- 
lices d’Hardenpont of Angers, and some 
others, are delicious fruits, but the trees are 
so delicate and feeble as to require the best 
of soil and extra care in the culture. Others, 
again, do well in particular soils and exposi- 
tions, or in favorable seasons, but fail under 
different circumstances. 

Beurre @ Anjou.—This pear is becoming 
so well known that a notice of it seems hard- 
ly necessary. I may say, however, that the 
good growth and fair productiveness of the 
tree, and the size, beauty, and excellence of 
the fruit, recommend it as one of the best 
for general cultivation. November. 

Beurre Nantais.—Tree very vigorous, on 
either pear or quince, forming a fine pyramid. 
al head, and coming promptly into bearing. 
Fruit very large, long, somewhat pyriform; 
skin a fine yellow, flesh melting, juicy, sweet, 
with a very agreeable, but high perfume. The 
many good qualities of this fruit recommend 
it for general cultivation. September and 
October. — 

Beurre Noisette.—This is a very vigorous 
grower, both on pear and quince. Fruit me- 
dium to large, obovate; skin a five yellow, 
dotted with brown, calyx open, with but lit- 
tle depression, flesh tender, melting, sweet, 
sprightly, and very good. . 

Beurre Paimpol.—Tree vigorous and hand. 
some, and an early and very free bearer.— 
Fruit fall medium size, turbinate pyriform; 
skin green; flesh remarkably tender, and juicy, 
sweet, and good, second rate, always ripening 
well on the tree or in the house. This gives 
promise of being a profitable market pear, 
ripening through the whole month of Sep- 
tember. 

Calebasse Monstre.—[Carafon.  Calebasse 
Carafon.] I have been most agreeably dis- 
appointed in this fruit. Tree a good grower 
on pear root only; fruit very large, melting, 





juicy, and very good. It promises to be a 
productive and profitable variety. 

Doyenne Boussock.—This is one of our 
most valuable pears for general culture, on 
the pear root. On the quince it soon exhausts 
itself, and becomes decrepit. For size, beauty 
and general excellence, it is a fit successor to 
the Bartlett, and is not excelled by any pear 
of its season, 

Doyenne du Comice.—This splendid fruit 
was raised in the garden of the Committee 
(Comice, Fr.) of the Horticultural Society of 
Angers in France—hence its name—and was 
first put into the market in 1851. ‘The tree 
is of more than average vigor, and succeeds 
on both pear and quince. It makes long up- 
tight shoots, which require annual cutting in 
while young, to improve the form of the tree, 
which is very symmetrical, when so manag. 
ed. It comes sufficiently soon into bearing 
and gives promise of heing quite productive’ 
Fruit large, pyramidal; skin fine golden yel- 
low with a red cheek; flesh tender, buttery, 
juicy, sweet, and rich, with a delicious and 
unexceptionable flavor. This pear lasts 
through the whole of October and November, 
and will keep without decaying for six or 
eight weeks after it is in good eating condi- 
tion. It is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable of pears, and deserving of general 
culture. 

Durandeau.—[De Tongres.] This is an- 
other noble and beautiful pear. It was rais 
ed by M. Durandeau, at Tongres in France, 
and was first put into the market in 1851, the 
same year with the Doyenne du Comice. It 
is called sometimes by the name of its culti- 
vator, and sometimes by that of the town 
where it was raised. In England it is called 
Durandeau, and I have given that name the 
preference, as being most euphonious. The 
tree is moderately vigorous on the pear root, 
but is rather tender and weak on the quince. 
It forms a handsome pyramid, and bears 
young and abundantly. Fruit very large, 
pyriform, much swollen out; skin delicate, 
covered with a fine golden russet, tinged with 
red when fairly exposed to the sun; flesh 
fine, buttery, very juicy, vinous, sprightly, and 
deliciously perfumed. It is a pear of the 
highest quality, which, with its size and beau- 
ty, must make it a general favorite. It ripens 
in October, and keeps some time. 

Saint Ghislain.—This pear, though it has 
been known for some fifteen or twenty years, 
has never received the attention to which its 
merits entitle it. The tree isa very thrifty 
and erect grower, always forming a beautiful 
head, but is improved in shape by shortening 
in, when young. It accommodates itself to 
a variety of soils, and bears neglect better 
than almost any other kind. It does not 
fruit early, but when it commences it is con- 
stant and very abundant bearer. Fruit me- 
dium size, turbinate, bright lemon yellow, 
sometimes with a blush; flesh tender, half- 
melting, or melting if ripened in the house ; 
juice abundant, sweot, brisk, and sprightly, 
and of excellent flavor. It isa first-rate fruit, 
ripening well either on the tree, or in the 
house, through nearly the whole of Septem- 
ber, and keeping better when mpe than most 
pears of its season. 

Sheldon.—A capital American variety.— 
Tree of vigorous, healthy, and upright growth, 
slow in coming into bearing, but productive 
afterwards; fruit large medium, varying from 
oblate or bergamot shape to conic; skin green, 
covered with a dull russet, and often bronzed 
toward the sun; flesh melting, juicy, spright- 
ly, vinous, and very high flavored. The on- 
ly objection to it, is the excess of aroma 
which is offensive to some. But for this it 
would rank as the compeer of the Doyenne 
du Comice and the Durondeau. 

Winter Beurre, (Bivers’s.)—This is a seed. 
ling from the Eastern. Beurre, raised by Thom- 
as Rivers of Sawbridgoworth, England.— 
Tree, vigorous and very productive on either 
quince or pear, and coming quickly into bear- 
ing. Fruit, large, pyriform, skin, green, some 
times bronzed toward the sun, becoming yel 
lowish as it ripens; flesh, melting ; juice 
abundaht, vinous, and piquant. For the 
first two or three years of fruiting, it was so 
austere that I was apprehensive it never 
would be a good dessort fruit, although it al- 
ways ripened well. But, the present season, 
although grown as a standard on a stiff com- 
pact soil, it has been very rich and good, al- 
most equalling the Beurre d’Aremberg. This 
improvement I attribute to the better devel- 
opment of the tree by age. When the tree 
is grown as a pyramid, on a deep, mellow, 
warm loam, it will probably prove not only 
a profitable fruit, but a very good one for 
the dessert. or 
Mildew on the Gooseberry. 


Sulphur sprinkled over the foliage and fruit of 
the gooseberry, about the time the latter begins to 





form, is recommended as preventing the mildew 





on this fruit as well as on the vine, 


Orchard Houses. 


C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co. of New York 
have just issued a neat pamphlet edition of 
Rivers excellent little work on orchard houses. 
This work contains the plans, estimates, and 
mode of corstruction of these cheap fruit 
houses, as well as full instructions for the 
management of the trees in the pots, and un- 
der the conditions in which they are required 
to fruit. We do not yet know to what ex 
tent these houses may be used in this coun- 
try but in England, as a means of insuring 
crops of the most delicate fruits and of coun- 
teractiug the effects of climate tho attacks 
of insects, and other vicissidutes that render 
crops uncertain, they have been found the 
best and cheapest method yet known, we ex- 
tract the cost of a house of this kind from 
the work, according to an estimate furnished 
by a Philadelphia architect. 


Estimate for a small honse 863¢ feet lon 
wide, 8 feet 8 inches high in front and 
at the back, if alean-toshape: © 


by 123¢ feet 
feat 9 inches 


570 feet of hemlock scantling at 14/c.......----- $ 712 
680 feet of poplar for boarding, &c., at 2c........ 12 60 
450 feet, 15 by 20 glass, (per 50 feet), $1 95--.- .--« 17 55 
Sabon, putty, Be, Bc... . coeds ie eawenedscantae 82 00 





Complete, without wash or paint,..........$70 27 
Boards to be milled but not hand-planed, and finished 
in two coats stone-wash if desired—but the cost of 
stone-washing not included in the estimate. From $27 
to $33 should be added, if the work is hand-finished for 
paint. About $15 should be deducted if it is built 
against a stable orother wall. 


Small span{ or double-pitch orchard house: 


456 feet of scantling, (hemlock), at 14¢c.......... $ 500 
544 feet of poplar, at 2c .... ca-- nae ~c0eemcecceee 1088 
550 feet of glass (per 50 feet), $1 95............-. 2145 

DOP GG) BO. cae a bid Logis Sade ongs cens oder sonnet A.00 





$69 03 
$25 to $32 should be added, for hand-finish and point- 
in 


“In these houses all the trees are grown in 
pots or boxes, sunk in narrow borders of rich 
earth. In this connection Mr. Rivers says: 

It is very possible that some who read 
this may say, “Why not plant the trees in the 
raised beds, rather than in pots or vases?”— 
To this I reply; they cannot be kept un?er 
control, unless they are annually lifted and 
replanted early in November. I had some 
peach trees which were planted in the raised 
borders of one of my orchard houses: they 
bore well; but, in spite of root-pranning, 
they would grow too rapidly. Now, in pots, 
the size ard growth of the tree may be regu- 
lated with the greatest nicety; the annual roote 
pruning can be do.e with much facility, and 
there is no oceasion to dig and disturb the 
borders, which must be done to a great ex- 
tent to thoroughly root-prune trees planted 
inthem Indeed, as far as my experience 
has gone, I can honestly recommend pots, 
vases, or boxes, for fruit trees in orchard 
houses or fruit conservatories. In the “Gar- 
deners’ Magazine,” vol. ii., page 278, peach 
trees are memtioned as having been in pots 
twenty years without being repotted: they 
had been kept in health and fruitfulness only 
by top-dressing. 

I am, however, inclined to think that peach 
and nectarine trees, planted as pyramids and 
bushes in orchard houses, would give great 
satisfaction to the “poor gentleman” who is 
his own gardener, for it is only such that can 
and will fully enter into any new mode of 
gardening. Peaches, nectarines, and apricots 
thus cultivated should be lifted and replant- 
ed, with a litt’e rich compost, annually, the 
last week in October: they should each have, 
when replanted, four or five gallons of water, 
and the same quantity about a week after; no 
more should be given during the winter. 

Size of Pots.—In potting trees for this 
description of culture, pots of different sizes 
may be used, according to the taste of the 
cultivator. If large trees for large houses 
are required, 15.inch pots (15 inches in dia- 
meter aud 15 inches deep) will be necessary; 
for moderate-sized trees, 13-inch pots: this on 
the whole is the most eligible size. For small- 
er compact bushes, 11-inch pots are conveni- 
ent, as they are not unwieldy, and the trees 
may be made ornaments of the side-board in 
the dining-room; and beautiful objects they 
are when full of fruit. Miniature, yet fruit- 
ful, peach and neetarine trees may be grown 
in very small pots, for I have some not more 
than 9 inches high, in 8inch pots, full of 
blossom-buds. Trees of this size must not 
be allowed to bear more than four or five 
fruit. They are most interesting, and I have 
no doubt will, ere long, be extensively culti- 
vated by the curious. These very small fruit- 
fal trees are grafted, which seems to make 
them precociously fruitful: peaches and nec- 
tarines are generally budded, 

In remote places, where large pots are dif- 
ficult to be procured, tubs like those used. for 
or trees, or more properly boxes, may 
be employed with success, and for trees of 
largo size, i. ¢., when they are from ten to fif- 
teen years old, they will probably be absolute- 
ly necessary. They are easily made; boards 
one ineli thick, either of oak or deal, should 
be firmly nailed together so as to form a box 
fifteen inches deep and samy dow twenty-four 
inches square; the bottom should be formed 
with bars one inch thick, placed about half 
an inch asunder, to allow the roots to peno- 





vs 


trate into the borders. 


The Borer in the Apple Tree. 


The Germantown Telegraph gives the 
practice adopted by a correspondent for the 
prevention of the attacks of the borer, which 
is so simple and easily applied that every or- 
chardist can try it. He writes: “I planted 
an apple orchard eighteen years ago, and the 
trees thrived very well for five or six years, 
when they began to droop and look sickly. 
Upon examining them I found the borer in 
great numbers, having done considerable 
damage, and some of them appeared to be 
past recovery. I went to work and took 
them out. After removing them I was about 
to apply coal tar, but I was told that it would 
be a worse enemy than the borer. I thought 
awhile, and decided to apply urine, from the 
cow-stable, having tanks and appliances to 
secure all this valuable liquid manure, as every 
farmer should have. I applied this copiously 
around the bottom of the trees, and washed 
the trunks thoroughly. The result is, that I 
have not a borer in my orchard, and the trees 
have completely recovered, and give me abun- 
dant crops, 

I have been using this remedy for three 
years, and it has well repaid me for the labor 
required; and I think I can recommend it 
confidently to my brother farmers who will 
first carefully remove the borer, and properly 
apply it, say twice a year afterwards. 

It will be seven years this spring since I 
planted five apple trees. Three of the five 
were attacked by the borer, killing one, and 
the other two looked very sickly, 1 removed 
the worms, and upon the remaining used the 
urine freely; they recovered and bore this 
season very fine fruit. 

Three years ago the coming spring, I plant- 
ed thirty-six apple trees, and at once applied 
the urine copiously, and there is not, to my 
knowledge, a single borer in the whole of 
them; beside they have grown and look re- 
msrkably well. Some of my neighbors who 
planted trees at the same time obtained at the 
same nursery, complain of the depredations of 
the borer.” 





Gas Tar on Trees. 


We have several enquiries as to the effects 
of gas tar on trees. On young trees when 
applied undiluted, it almost invariably injures 
the trees, and seems to have the effect of in- 
juring the bark, so that a ring of the tar 
has the same effect as ringing the tree. A 
correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator writes. 
“ Last year we used gas tar as it came from 
the factory, on young apple trees to keep off 
the rabbits, and on peach trees to baffle the 
fly. The tar so far has killed a few of the 
apple trees, and injured others; on the peaches 
the injury has been light. 

A correspondent of the Scientific Ameri- 
can gives the following method of using gas 
tar without injury to the trees: 

“Give the tree first a coating of melted 
tallow, and apply the tar over the tallow. I 
speak from my own practical experience,— 
Applied in this way, the tar will not injure 
the tree, but it will preserve it {rom mice and 
rabbits, as well as from the grub or borer, 
and all other insects. A1ting around a plum 
tree will protect the fruit from the curculic. 
I use this article also in my garden, particu. 
larly for vines and cabbage plants, not one 
of which was touched the past season, The 
house in which I reside has for years been 
infested with ants, to the great annoyance of 
myself and family; I thought to try the effect 
of the tar on them, and it exterminated them 
completely; they have departed from my 
house, orchard and garden.” 








An Orchard of a Hundred Trees, 

We have frequent inquiries relative to what as- 
sortment of trees is best for a family orchard 
ranging from fifty to one hundred tree, Last sea- 
son we published a very good list sanctioned by 
the best authority in the State, and which consige 
ted of the following varieties, yiz., two Early Ha- 
vest, four Red Astrachan, four Michigan Golden 
Pippin, two Gravenstein, one Sweet Bough or 
large Yellow Bough, ten Fall Pippin, five Far- 
meuse, five Norton’s Melon, twenty-five Rhode Is- 
land Greening, five Esopus Spitzenburgh, twenty- 
five Red Canada, ten Talman’s Sweet, and two 
Baily Sweet. This selection was made with the 
understanding that from an orchard of a hundred 
trees, there would probably remain quite a quan- 
tity of froit that it would, be desirable to sell, and 
this fruit would naturally be the most valuable 
and best keeping kinds of winter applés. We 
shall be pleased to hear of other lists, or any alter- 
ations:'that may be suggested in thelist above 
given. 

Peaches in the Grand River Valley. 

8. V. Stedman, one of the best farmers and fruit 
growers in the Grand River country, informs the 
Grand Rapids Eagle that he has thoroughly ex- 
amined the peach buds—probably 500 of the trees 
—in his neighborhood within afew days past, and 
that he has not found one ameng them that was 
not alive.and good. 

The Competitor Pea. 

The Ohio Farmer speaks well of this pea, as 
one that was planted among a collection of over 
twenty varieties, aad was found the most valuable, 
productive, of the largest size, with the fullest 





pods, and lengest in bearing, 
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Devon Cattle and Herd Books. 


A cattle breeders’ convention has been re- 
cently held at Springfield, Massachusetts, for 
the purpose of taking action relative to im- 
provement in the art of breeding, and of es- 
tablishing rales by which breeders shou!d be 
guided. The Devons so far have been the 
chief theme of discussion, and some of the 
members argued that the fine and well bred 
Devon should not show any white on its body 
whatever, The members present were most 
ly composed of Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts men. Mr, Andrews, of Connecticut, sub- 
mitted a new scale of points which should be 
adopted for the Devons. This scale differs 
but very little from that usually given, with 
the exception that he makes the Guenon es- 
cutcheon a special point that should be broad, 
and of aneven width from the udder to the 
sacrum; and the color is given as “ always red, 
but of different shades, medium red preferred, 
very dark red coming slower to meturity, and 
making inferior beef; light red less hardy 
but superior for beef; some white about the 
udder common to all the various shades.” 


The N, Y. TZ'ribuxe contains the following 
synopsis of the points, the numbers in paren. 
theses marking value of each on the scale 
which ia divided into 100: 

1, Purity of blood; 2, head long and bony, 
forehead wide and somewhat dishing between the 
eyes; face straight but not long (3); 3, nose of a 
bright orange color [8J; 4, eye bright, prominent 
and clear, surrounded by a bright orange ring [8]; 
5, ear thin, rather below medium size, orange col- 
or within, quick motion expressive of attention 
[2]; 6, horns light, tapering, somewhat long, and 
spreading gayly toward the tips (2]; 7, neck clean 
in the throat, fine at the junction with the head 
and fall atthe shoulder [2]; 8, chest deep and 
round, carrying its fullness well back of theelbow 
19]; 9, brisket full and round, spreading the fore 
legs well at the junction with the body, not pro- 
jecting but forming a regular slant without dew- 
lap to the throat {4); 10, shoulder approximate to 
that of a horse, indicattive of activity [6]; 11, 
crops fall and even, forming a line with the shoul 
der and back, extending well down the shoulder 
blade, so as to present a cavity between the shoul 
der point and the barrel [9]; 12, back full, loin 
broad, with the short bones extending full to the 
hoop ribs, hip bones wide [8]; 13. rump straight, 
full, and well covered [5]; 14, escutcheon broad, 
maintaining an even breadth from udder to sac 
rum [2]; (other points, commonly agreed upon, 
omitted); 20, color always red, but of different 
shades, medium red preferred, very dark red com- 
ing slowly to maturity and making inferior beef, 
light red less hardy but superior for beef, some 
white about the udder common to all the various 
shades [1]. 

The convention appeared to express a gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the herd books and 
appointed a special committee to consider 
the propriety of issuing new ones under the 
auspices of this association. 

From what we havo already seen of their 
views, we think the proposal to issue new 
herd books under their especial auspices, will 
be found a more troublesome job than they 
anticipate, and we think will amount to noth- 
ing. The Herd Books now established are all 
that the country; can sustain as a matter of 
course the first volumes were not perfect, but 
every such work must have a beginning, and 
we are very sure that we would rather trust 
to the experience of the present editors of 
the Shorthorn and Devon Herd Books, than 
rely upon that of a committee, who have noth- 
ing to recommend them for such work but 
their own peculiar notion, relative to “ points” 
and “ pedigrees,” combined with a lively im 
agination of what cattle ought to be. 





Salt as a Fertilizer. 


Storer Pierce, in the Maine Farmér, thus 
relates his experience with sult as a fertilizer, 
and the quantity that has been applied by 
himeelf and others. It would be interesting 
to have some of our farmers test its value to 
their land in this State, in the same manner, 
as Mr. Pierce has in Maine: 

My first farm consisted of only one acre.— 
‘This land had been plowed and planted quite 
a number of years. I planted potatoes the 
first year, and got but a small crop of small 
scurvy ones, very similar to those raised in 
chip muck. The next year I planted pota- 
toes again, on the same piece, and as they 
were coming up or pushing the ground up, [ 
dropped a handful of Liverpool salt on the 
top of each hill, being careful not to drop the 

salt on the stalks or tops, if any were above 
ground. When there potatoes were harvest- 
ed we found them of good size, very nice, 
smooth and clean. . Since we have been 
troubled so much with the potatoe rot I have 
planted my potatoes on dry ground, and have 
used salt in the way described above to good 

advantage, avd from long experience, I am 
satisfied that it is a great preventive of the 
rot. . 

Since living in Readfield 1 broke up a field 
having a swale about one rod wide, running 
across one corner. I planted potatoes on 


manure in the bill and on the other side, put 
in rock salt, When we harvested them we 
found those where the manure was put, perfect- 
ly sound, smooth and clean, and there never 
was the least appearance of rot about them, 
although they were the long reds, (a kind 
that is very apt to rot.) 

Three years ago I broke up two-thirds of 
an acre of poor land, and not having any 
common stable manare to put on it, I sowed 
on (aft r harrowing over once), eight bushels 
of salt, and then harrowed it in and planted 
potatoes and peas. They came up as strong 
and grew as rank as they would have done 
had there been a heavy coat of dressing plow- 
ed in. 

I have used salt, occasionally, for many 
years on my corn, putting it on the hill before 
hoeing, as we do ashes. A few years since 
I planted a piece of corn of about one acre. 
On one-third I put ashes, one-third plaster 
and on the other third salt. When the corn- 
stalk was fully grown, I teok a friend into 
the field, and, viewing the corn at a distance, 
(my friend not knowing of my experiments,) 
I asked him what part of that field he thought 
looked the best, and he immediately pointed 
to that part where the salt was put on. The 
salt was put on to the poorest part of the 
ground, From experiments I am fully satis- 
fied that it is not good policy to put salt in 
the hill, either by itself or mixed with com- 
posts, it being too strong for the young roots. 
Owing to my limited means I have not been 
enabled to make a thorough experiment with 
salt in laying my ground down to grass, but 
I will here introduce a witness, whose unwill 

ing testimony will have great- weight: 

It is well known by every man in the vicin- 
ity of Readfield Corner, that one of our 
merchants or traders, more properly speak- 
ing, almost invariably cuts a very heavy crop 
of hay, and generally two crops each season. 
A few years since I wont to this trader to get 
some salt to puton my corn. He wanted to 
know. what use I was going to put it too? I 
told him that I was going to put in on my 
land. Says he, it wont do any good will it? 
I told him that I thought it would, and then 
I gave him an account of the English method 
of using salt, (to which I referred above.)}— 
He answered me in these words, viz:—“T'hat 
is the very secret why I got so much hay.— 
And then he told me how he used it. He 
said that he put on six bushels to the acre, 
and harrowed it in before sowing his grain 
and grass seed. 

There is one peculiar feature in the effects 
of salt when put into the ground, it serves to 
make the ground very light and mellow. I 
have noticed when I put salt in the hill, that 
it would pulverize the ground through to the 
top, and thought at first, it was the work of 
the ants, but found, on examination, it was 
caused by the salt. 





Ia The N. Y. Economist states that the 

decrease in the exports of the United States 

in flour, wheat and corn for the period com- 
mencing with the 1éth of September last, 
and ending with the 1st of March is as fol- 
lows; Flour, 610,723 barrels, Wheat, 2,988,- 
968 bushels ; Corn, 1,316,321 bushels. 

The cause for this remarkable decline in 
grain and flour exports is attributable to the 
absence of an active demand from abroad. 
The B:itish market has been supplied with a 
fair home crop, and its deficiencies have been 
made up to a large extent by imports from 
European countries, thus leaving our own 
produce to the chances of speculative ship- 
ment, which, depressed as our great grain, 
growing section has been, have not been suf- 
ficient to induce any extensive consignments. 
The yield of the last crop was but little un- 
der an average, and there must, therefore, 
be a considerable proportion of the seasou’s 
produce still in the hands of the farmers and 
the grain merchants, waiting for more favora- 
ble chances of export. The anticipations of 
an extensive export have been disappointed 

and those who based thereon an expectation 
of a revival of the western trade this spring 
have found their calculations mistaken.— 
Whilst the action of the grain holdera in 
keeping their produce out of the market has 
tended to check the immediate recovery of 
the west, it yet shows favorably, that they 
should be able to hold their stock, instead of 
forcing it upon the market at depreciating 
prices. 

Allen Sontag. 

The colt which was sold into Ohio about 
two years ago for a large price being the son 
of Ethan Allen, and the famous trotting mare 
Sontag is said to be doing well, Mr. Ladd 
writes to tho Editor of the Stock Journal 
that “he grows like an old weed; is stron 
build and powerfully muscled, and I think 
will be nearly or quite sixteen hands, when 
fall grown. He spends most of his time in 
his lot. We are treating him as a colt, not 








both sides of this swale; on one side I put 


as a horse. 


Think Before You Drink. 


Many charges have been made against 
dealers in intoxicating liquors as engaged in 
vile and dangerous adulterations. The Le 
gislature of Ohio in March, 1855, directed 
Dr. Hiram Cox, a distinguished chemist of 
Cincinnati, to make a thorough examination 
of such liquors as are in the market. The 
following extracts from the result of his in- 
vestigations, we advise every man who is in 
the use of intoxicating liquors to read care- 
fully, and then think before he drinks, Can 
a man walk on hot coals, and his feet not be 
burned! Can he take poison into his stomach, 
and not be injured? 

Although the Cincinnati liquors are villain- 
ous in the extreme, there are other large cities 
equally culpable. For example, a gentleman 
of our city, a druggist, that he might have 
pure liquor as a medical article, and that 
kind for purity, &c., that he could recom- 
mend to his customers, went to New York 
and purchased two half-pipes of splendid 
“ Seignette Brandy,” one pale, the other dark. 
When passing, one day, he called me in to 
see his “ beautiful pure brandy,” just from 
New York! I stopped, looked at it, smelled. 
it, but before tasting it, happening to have 
some blue litmus paper in my pocket, I in- 
troduced a small piece—it came out red as 
scarlet! I then called for a polished spatula, 
put it into a tumbler containing, perhaps, 
half a gill, and waited on it 15 minutes—at 
the expiration of which the liquor was as 
black as ink. The spatula corroded, and 
when dried, left a thick coating of rust, which 
when wiped off, left a copper coat almost as 
thick as if it had been plated. I charged 
him, on the spot, under the penalty of the 
law, not to sell a drop of it; took samples of 
it to my office, and the following is the result 
of the analysis, viz: 

Ist sample (dark,) 55 per cent alcoholic 
spirits by volume, and 41 per cent by weight; 
specific gravity, 0.945. The tests indicate 
Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, Nitric Ether, 
Prussic Acid, Guinea Pepper, and an sbund- 
ance of Fusil Oil—Base—common whiskey, 
not one drop of wine. 


I called at a grocery store one day, where 
liquor also is kept. A couple of Irishmen 
came in while I-was there and called for some 
whiskey; and the first drank, and the moment 
he drank the tears flowed freely, while he at 
the same time caught his breash like one suf- 
focated or strangling. When he could speak, 
he said to his companion: 

“Och, Micheal, but this is warming to the 
shtomach!” 

Micheal went through like contortions, with 
the remark, “Wouldn't it be foine in a cowld 
frosty morning?” 

After they had drank, 1 asked the landlord 
to pour me outa little in a tumbler, in which 
I dipped a slip of litmus paper, which was no 
sooner wet than it put onascarlet hue. I 
went to my office, got my instruments and 
examiced.it. I found it had 17 per cent al- 
coholic spirits by weight, when it should have 
had 40 per cent to be proof, and the difference 
in per centage made up by Sulphuric Acid, 
Red Pepper, Pellitory, Caustic Potass and 
Bruncine, one of the salts of Nucis Vomia, 
commonly called Nux Vomica. One pint of 
such liquor would kill the strongest man. I 
had the manufacturer indicted.—Independ- 
ent. 





Cashmere Goats. 

A new importation of the Angora goat has 
b:en made by the Hon. W. Stiles of Georgia. 
This importation was shipped at Smyrna. 
There were eight of these animals brought 
over. We note that very many make the 
observation that the cross of these goats on 
the common goats gives a fleece almost as 
valuable as that of the true bred Angora. 
This is a grave error. _A close examination 
shows that the cross gives a fleece that is filled 
with the coarse worthless hairs of the common 
goat, and the pure fine woolly fleece of the 
Augora is thus deteriorated for all practical 
purposes. 

Soaking and Taring Seed Corn, 

I prepare my corn for planting by taring it. 
I soak the seed in warm water until it is 
plump. I then prepare my tar by putting it 
into a vessel of neariy boiling water, and into 
it gently sift the corn. I skim it out imme- 
diately and roll in plaster of paris, so that it 
will not stick together, or to the hands when 
dropping. 

I have prepared my seed corn in this way 
for six years, and have never, in that time, had 
a hill pulled by the crows I use two large 
spoons full, or more, to the peck of corn. If 
dry corn is tared it will not come up, as the 
tar forms a coating over it that prevents its 
swelling or ever sprouting.—D. M. Huse, 





Northfield, N. H. 


FARM MISCELLANEA. 


Board Drains. 

A correspondent of the Honestead states 
that ten years ago he put down some board 
drain which now works as well as when first 
made. His method of construction was 26 
follows: “The ditch was dug two feet deep, 
with the requisite fall to drain off the water. 
I then took two hemlock boards, six inches 
wide and plump inch thick; I cut one board, 
to commence, in two in the middle, so that 
both boards should not butt at the same place, 
taking care to have both edges that were 
vailed straight—showing the end thus, 4. 
The ditch was cut the same as for tile, with 
the same slope as is usual. Where the bot- 
tom was soft, or quicksand, I put down a 
board at the bottom for the drain to stand 
on. Before filling I put in fine bemlock 
boughs or straw. You will readily see that 
the earth will hold it together strong, so that 
with a slight nailing it is perfectly safe from 
caving in. This plan has answered all the 
purposes of tile for ten years, and bids fair to 
last for years to come. 

How to Make a Goose Nest. 

Mrs. Pillsberry gives in the New Engiand 
Farmer the following as her practice in rais 
ing geese, which will probably be new to most 
of our readers: When the geese commence 
laying, which is usually April or May, a box 
with bran or cotton on the bottom should be 
provided, so that the eggs will not roll about. 
As often as there is an egg laid in the box, 
the rest of the eggs should be turned over 
very carefully. When the goose is done lay- 
ing, and wants to set, she will make her nest, 
feather it and set on it; the rest should then 
be taken out very carefully, and a nest made 
with about four quarts of horse manure and 
some chaff on that; let it be made large and 
commodious, and then lay the nest that the 
goose made on the other very carefully, not 
disturbing the straw nor feathers. Fill in all 
around the nest, making it about level, so that 
the goose can go on und off with ease. 
Clover Seed. 

It has been calculated that the nnmber of 
seeds in five pounds of clover seed would al- 
low at the rate of one seed to every two in- 
ches square on an acre, and if a plant of cloy- 
er grew on every two inches square, there 
would be an enormous crop. But in sowing 
seed, there is at least one-third of the planis 
that never grow even when the seed vegetates, 
and we may certainly allow that a large 
proportion of the clover seed sown rever 
vegetates at all. 

Feeding Turnips,. 

Two correspondents in the new Hampshire 
Journal of Agriculture affirm that they have 
fed turnips to milk cattle for a number of 
years, and the milk has never been flavored 
by them, The practice adopted has invaiiably 
been to have the turnips well washed and cut 
up and given to the cattle at the time of milk- 
ing; and so important is this particular time 
to be observed, that it was noted when the 
turnips on one or two occasions were fed sn 
hour or two after that time, the milk then 
was affected by the peculiar flavor of the 
turnip. 

A Fat Mutton. 

The Monroe Press states that Charles 
Taylor, Esq., of that village lately received a 
present from Erastus Corning, Jun., of Al- 
bany, New York, a carcass of south down 
mutton, which weighed dressed one hundred 
and seventy pounds ! 

Heaves in Horses.—Take two pounds of 
nitre or saltpetre, anda quarter of a pound 
of tartar emetic, pulverize and mix. Give a 
teaspoonful once a day for four days; then 
stop for three days, and begin as before. Con- 
tinue this for three or four weeks and it will 
be found to help any horse.—S. Kine, én Ca- 
nadian Agriculturist. 

Another cure is given in the Genesee Far- 
mer: “ Take a tablespoonful of ginger and 
the same quantity of shorts, and as much tar 
as it will require to make a ball when well 
mixed; give a ball once a day. This cure is 
said to be permanent, 

wea The Chicago Commercial Express 
chronicles the following quick way of dispos- 
ing of a drove of cattle. On the 9th of March 
150 tierces of beef were received in New York 
city, the cattle that furnished the beef were 
purchased on the 2d of March, and two days 
afterwards the beef was on the route to the 
east. “ That is to say that by the aid of the 
quick telegraph, quick packers, and quick 
freights of the present day, a New York pro- 
vision house was able to take a drove of cattle 
from the Western prairies, and place the pro- 
dust, in barrels ready tor any use, in the New 
York market inside of one week. We do not 
think that can be beat.” 

Ia Received, Harness Renick’s catalogue 
of cattle, which he offers for sale, and says 
must be offered at auction if not sold by 
private agreement. Also the catalogue of 
fruits issued by Lewis Nicholson, proprietor 








of the Lake Erie nurseries at Rockport, Ohio, 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


James Doveaxt, Windsor...... Windsor Nurseries, 
P. B. Sansorn, Detroit, Mich...Broadcast Seed Sower. 
Wituram Brieart, Philadelphia. Book on Grape Culture, 
Hat & Co., Toledo, O......... Dealers in Fruit Trees, 
E. C. Smiru, Milan, Erie Co., 0.. Valuable Seeds, 
Ewen Sytvzster, Lyons, N. Y..Seeds and Plants, 
O, M. Parrrings, Detroit, Mich.Sewing Machines. 
James Breney, Bay City, Mich..Bull for Sale. 

ve ” “4 year old stallion for sale 
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Editorial Miscellany. 


#=z Amongst the events of the day we 
notice the following announcement: “ Married 
in Cleveland, March 7th, Toomas Brown, 
Editor of the Obio Farmer, to Miss Saran 
BrarDstes.” Col. Harris of the Cultivator 
denominates the lady “the graceful Althea.” 
We presume that she is likewise by this time 
the althea rosea,and we congratulate the 
editor of the Ohio Farmer in the ability he 
has shown in transplanting this elegavt pro- 
duction into his own conservatory, where we 
hope long may she flourish as its most valued 
ornament. 

(<7 Last Monday we had the pleasure of 
inspecting a very fine yearling bull that was 
being sent to Kalamazoo by E, Arnold, Esq., 
from the herd of the Messrs. Fullington of 
Milford Centre, Ohio. This bull is from Star- 
light, imported, and out of Miss Hilton also 
imported. He is deep red-roan in color and 
has a very fine shaped head, with plenty of 
substance. Mr. Eldred of this city has also 
received from the same breeders a magnifi- 
cient jack, of a rich brown color, fourteen 
hands in height, and every way a first class 
animal, and with him four heifers, one three 
year old, and three yearlings in calf to Stare 
light and Starlight 2d. These have all been 
sent to Springbrook farm in Farmington. 

z@ The description of the Hungarian 
grass which we give in another column, is 
worthy of an attentive perusal. Tnis grass 
may be made a very great aid in seasons 
when the hay crop threatens to be short. 
A crop of it raised by Mr. E. N. Willcox 
yielded remarkably well, He sowed it in the 
same fleld with the common Millet, and the 
Hungarian grass was found the best fodder 
crop. 

gw The Farmers of Monroe have organ- 
ized a Farmer’s club, which had its first meet- 
ing last Saturday. The weekly meetings are 
to take place on Saturdays of each week, 
and a general meeting on the last Saturday 
of each month. 

Za The Oakland County Agricultural So- 
ciety has fixed the time of holding their fair 
for 1860 on thé 10th, 11th, and 12th days 
of October, when it is expected that there 
will be one of the best fairs yet held in that 
county. The grounds have been increased in 
size, and the fixtures are being improved each 
year. 

S@- There is a fine chance for parties to 
obtain a good bull, and a good horse in the 
northern part of the State, which may be 
seen by referring to the advertisement of 
James Birney, Esq. That Mambrino chief 
blood is not picked up every day in this 
State, nor in any other. 

Op James G. Dudley of Baffalo, it will 
be seen by his advertisement, supplies cast 
steel bells, which are reported to be very clear 
in tone. Howe's scales are also attracting 
much attention, The advertisement will tell 
how successful they have been in competition. 

ga We have received from Allen and Mc- 
Elwain their catalogue of seeds, and also a 
sample of how they send their seeds by mail. 
Their offer to send seeds by mail will be seen 
in another column. 

ge The dairy men are requested to give 
their attention to the facts and figures we take 
from the dairy of General Williams. We 
hope they will give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience on this importunt department of the 
farm. 

ja We notice that F. Fowler, Esq., sent 
eastward three hundred head of sheep from 
Hillsdale last week. 




















Congress for the Week 


The business done in Congress during the 
past week has not possessed much interest. 
In the Senate a number of private bills have 
been considered and some passed. The Ni- 
caraguan treaty has shown the fate of the 
Mexican one, and has not been confirmed. 

The House has been occupied for several 
days in the revision of the rules which have 
been amended and adopted. Mr. Morrill of 
Vermont has reported his long expected bill 
for the revigion of the tariff, and which sub- 
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which will be. subjeet for much discussion. 
A resolution authorizing a treaty with the In- 
dians for the purpose of extinguishing their 
title to the lands around Pike’s Peak, has 
been passed. A proposition was submitted 
to the Senate that Congress adjourn for a 
month from the 19th of April to the 20th of 
May. This would include the time during 
which the great nominating conventions are to 
beheld. The proposition has not been adopt- 
ed as yet, and it is not likely it willbe. The 
member from New Mexico is now asking that 
a volunteer force be raised for the ‘protection 
of the inhabitants of that territory, and that 
it be provided for in the same manner as that 
proposed for Texas. The contested election 
cases are yet under discussion, and do not 
seem to be likely to be settled for some time. 

In both the Senate and the House resolu- 
tions of inquiry have been offered asking the 
President to communicate the instructions 
given to the commanders of the vessels sent 
to the Mexican gulf. In the Senate the re- 
solution has been adopted. As yet there 
seems to be no definite knowledge upon what 
ground the vessels of the United States inter- 
fered with the Mexican vessels, beyond the 
fact that the Mexicans fired upon the boats 


and men who were about to visit them on a}. 


simple message of inquiry. The event will, 
of course, create a very great amount of dis- 
cussion in Congress, and as a matter of course, 
will be made the basis of any amount of pa- 


triotic speeches. 
Wool Prospects. 


Wool in foreign markets seems to be very 
firm, if we may judge it by the tone of the 
circulars received, and also by the prices.— 
The activity going forward in manufacturing 
in France and England seems to preclude any 
idea of a falling off in the demand. This ac- 
tivity among foreign manufactures, effects 
manufacturers on this side of the Atlantic 
and makes them cautious, as they well know 
that a large portion of the goods that will be 
issued from the foreign looms must seek a 
market here, and come in competition with 
them. At present, therefore, whilst an ad- 
vance in all kinds of wool is noted in Great 
Britain and the Continent, a slight decline has 
transpired in the United States, which we are 
inclined to hope cannot be lasting. We make 
some extracts from the monthly wool circulars 
of two of the commission houses in Liverpool. 

Messrs. W. Greame & Co. say— 

“ Since our last public sales, which closed 
on 3d ultimo, and of which we then gave de- 
tailed reports, the wool market has been quiet, 
owing to the pending alterations in the tariff 
between this country and France, and the 
transactions of the month have been conse- 
quently limited to the actual requirements of 
tke trade; but a very fair amount of business 
has been done in useful current descriptions 
at very firm prices. Stocks of all sorts are 
very light, with every prospect of a higher 
range for the future. During the past few 
days a decided improvement has been mani- 
fested in domestic wools, and the reduction 
lately noticeable in long combing sorts has 
been fully recovered.” 

J. L. Bowes & Co, say under date of the 3d 
of March— 

“For two weeks after our circular of 4th 
February, wool was quiet and the value of 
some descriptions, especially domestic, declined 
5 per cent., but recently the undiminished ac. 
tivity of consumption, acting on light stocks 
of the raw material, has given a firmer tone 
to the market, and in most instances the de- 
cline has been recovered. The auction sales 
of Australian and Cape Wools, which com- 
menced in London : 1st instant, were well at- 
tended by buyers for home consumption, and 
there is a moderate number of Continental 
exporters present, but the latter operate spa- 
ringlp; we have not yet heard of any pur- 
chases ou United States’ account. The com- 
petition is steady but not decidedly active, and 
prices are on a par with those paid at the No- 
vember-December series.” 








Literary Notes and News. 





SJaz-The trade sales of publishers at New York 
conimence on the 29th of. this month, 

J@s-The American Publishers’ Circular, con 
ducted by Charles R. Rode, will contain a com- 
plete list of all the booksellers and publishers in 
the Southern and Western States, in the issues for 
the 24th and 31st of March. 

Is Hawthorne’s new work, entitled “ The Mar- 
ble Faun,” seems to be received with much favor. 
It is considered a rather fanciful story, and has 
but four characters, with the scenes laid in Italy. 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fields of Boston are the pub- 
lishers, 

J@- The Appletons commence a volume of 
travels down the Amoor river and through Siberia 
Kamschatka, by Mr. Collins, the commercial 
agent at the Amoor river. 

@ 22 General or President Walker of Nicaragua 

notoriety, is getting out a book on the war whieh 

he carried on in that country, which is to be pub- 

— by 5. H. Goetzel & Co., of Mobile, Ala- 
a. 





fs-Mis. Browning, the authoress of Aurora 
Leigh, is about to issue a new volume of poems, 
supposed to have political tendencies, as they are 
to be called “ Poems before the Congress,” The 
Congress is the European Congress that has not 
yet been held. 

fer-The title of Lord Brougham and Vaux has 
been extended, so that it goes to Lord Brougham’s 
brother and his heirs, Lord Brougham himself 
not having any issue. 

The North British Review, re-published by L. 
Scott & Co., of New York, has been received.— 
This number makes complete the first set of the 
four celebrated Reviews for the year, and is a 
good time for all to subscribe. The contents of 
the North British are, Madame Recamier, Coast 
Defences, Erasmus, the Silence of Scripture, Aus- 
stria, Form and Color, Wesley on Methodism, Cey- 
lon, Professor George Wilson and Fossil Footprints. 

The four Reviews and Blackwood are furnished 
at $10.00 per year, and a discount of 25 cents will 
be allowed to clubs that order four or more copies 
of any one of the Reviews or of Blackwood, This 
should be considered inducement enough to pro- 
cure the cheapest and most valuable literature of 
the day. 

Paes“ All the Year Round.” Dicken’s well 
known.weekly, issued in monthly parts by Emer- 
son & Co. of New York, is a favorite with every 
one. The high tone of its light literature, and the 
excellence of its more serious articles, with the 
amount of information in various topics that it 
contains, makes it quite a desirable household ma- 
gazine, 

The Golden Dollar Monthly Magazine—The 
publishers of this new monthly evidently under- 
stand the advantage of sailing under a popular 
flag. The Golden Dollar is a taking title, but the 
contents of the number before us proves the trath 
of the old adage, ‘‘Allis not gold that glitters.”— 
The people of Michigan will show their wisdom 
by keeping what golden dollars they have in their 
own pockets, instead of paying them away for 
such far-fetched bogus currency as this. Two or 
three stale love stories. fashions quite as stale, and 
a few bad looking cuts staler than all, are the ma- 
terials which make up the first number of the 
Golden Dollar. It is a 48-page, small-sized Mag- 
azine, published by Houghton & Cu,, Philadelphia 
at $1 a year. 

— The President expects the Utah work will 
have to be commenced anew. While the army re- 
mains there the Mormons will keep quiet. Dis- 
turbances are feared as soon as it leaves, 

—A report is prevatent that the National Demo 
cratic Committee are considering the propriety of 
changing the place for holding the national con- 
vention from Charleston to Baltimore, on account 
of the exorbitant charges threatened to be made 
on the members by the hotel keepers of the former 
city. 

—The National Era, the anti-slavery paper at 
Washington, is to be discontinued after two more 
numbers are issued. Mrs. Bailey, the widow of 
its former editor and proprietor, being obliged to 
take this step as the publication did not pay. 

—The Republic, another Washington paper, has 
also ceased to exist. 

—The correspondent of the New York Times 
writes: Hon. Granville C. Medley, of Virginia, 
delegate to Charleston, is here, and reports that 
Mr. Douglas is the second choice of the Virginia 
delegation. Senator Clingman says he knows four 
of the nine North Carolina delegates to be enthu 
siastic Douglas men. The impression here seems 
to be that Mr, Douglas will be nominated by ac- 
clamation on the second ballot. 





Political Notes of the Week. 


—The trial of Major Cullom, ex Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, upon a charge of em- 
bezzlement, has been put off in the court at Wash- 
ington until July next. 


—The Republican convention of Missouri met 
onthe 10th instant and appointed delegates to 
Chicago. The delegation is reported to be twelve 
for Bates, and six opposed to his nomination, 

—The Belfast (Maine) election resulted in 
choosing the democratic candidate for mayor. 


—The appropriations of the Virginian Legisla 
ture at its present session are estimated at five 
millions. 

—The proposition of a loan of twenty millions 
for the purpose of funding the outstanding treasu- 
ry notes is under consideration of the Committee 
of Ways and Means at Washington. 

—The North Carolina and Georgia delegates to 
Gharleston ara reported to be in favor of Mr. Hun- 
ter of Virginia as the democratic candidate for 
the presidency; and of late there seems to bea 
a very favorable impression in that direction. 

—The New Hampshire State election has been 
held, and the returns show that Mr. Ichabod Good- 
win, the republican candidate, has been elected 
Governor over Asa P. Cate, democrat, by a rather 
larger majority than was given last year. The 
Legislature stands 171 republicans to 80 democrats, 

—General Houston’s scheme for a State war 
with Mexico is looked upon in some quarters as a 
plan to make himsels a candidate for the presi- 
dency, and other reports seem to consider ita 
plan to commence the annexation of another slice 
of Mexico. The President is sending troops 
enough to the border to compel good order on 
both sides. Col. Lee, who has the command, is a 
judicious officer, and will not permit any fillibus- 
tering. 

—The contested seat in Congress of the St. 
Louis district is to be brought up this week. The 
contestants are Blair and Barrett. 


—The treaty with Nicaragua has been rejected 
in the Senate. The cause is said to be the provi 
sion that requires the United States to send troops 
into that State to protect the route across the 
Isthmus, whenever the trains might be cisturbed. 

—There appears to be some agitation of the 
question whether the national democratic conven- 
tion can be accommodated at Charleston; but as 
the place of holding the convention of 1860 was 
settled at Cincinnatti in 1856, it is not likely there 
will be any change, as there is no power to do so, 
The Ohio delegation sent an agent to negotiate for 
rooms and board for them, which he has done at 








the rate of $5 per day each; and also engaged a 


hall to accommodate meetings of the Western dele- 
gates, at the rate of $200 per day for ten days. 

—The Legislature of Illinois has refused to con- 
sider a bill proposing to restore the death penalty 
in that State. 

—The New York State Legislature have passed 
a law which for the future enables married women 
to control what they earn themselves. Heretofore 
a wife might earn, but a drunken scoundrel of a 
husband could collect and dispose of all the pro- 
ceeds of a wife’s industry. 

—The United States judges in Utah have been 
removed, as there were s0 many differences be- 
them and Governor Cummings, No successors 
have as yet been appointed. 

Rumors of all kinds are promulgated relative to 
the opposition which Mr. Douglas will encounter 
at Charleston. It is now said that preparations 
are being made for a secession of all opposed to 
the Douglas nomination, should he be selected by 
the convention, We only believe half ora quarter 
of these kind of rumors, which are frequently but 
the offspring of the imagination of those who 
take the most pains to circulate them, 

—The Charleston Mercury indicates that the 
city is ready to accommodate the members of the 
convention, but the lobby of outsiders and general 
managers are not wanted, and must expect to pay 
extra for all they get. Everything in market is 
enormously high, beef being quoted at 50 cents 
per pound, now; it may possibly be a dollar by the 
19th of April. 

—tThe postoffice blank job is being let out to the 
highest bidder, and the party who has heretofore 
done the work, now offers to do it for only nznety- 
three per cent. on the dollar less than it has been 
done for heretofore. This is aleak in thé post- 
office skimmer that it will pay to caulk up. 

—Governor Bissell of Illinois died at Springfield 
on Sunday last. He was very highly esteemed; 
and acted as a most efficient and brave officer in 
the Mexican war. John Wood of Alton becomes 
Governor of the State. 





Mexican News. 

The reports from Mexico indicate that affairs in 
that country are more unsettled than ever, and are 
becoming somewhat more complicated. Mira 
mon, the head of the party which represented the 
church interests, 4nd the couservatives, after mak- 
ing large preparations for the attack of Vera 
Cruz, and the castle of San Juan de Ulloa, has 
at last appeared before them with five thousand 
men. Inthe meanwhile the liberal party, under 
the lead of Juarez hold not only many of the most 
important places throughout Mexico, but amongst 
them the city and fortress above named, which 
are under the command of Gen. Iglesas and Gen. 
Ampudia. This government it is well known re- 
cognize the Juarez party as the true government 
of the republic of Mexico, and the Miramon par- 
ty as only rebellious or revolutionary. Miramon 
having declared Vera Cruz and the ports along the 
coast in a state of blockade, of course, as long as 
the United States did not recognize his govern- 
ment as legal, his declaration of biockade could 
not be respected. The consequence has been that 
two small war steamers forming part of a naval 
force fitted out at Havanna have been taken by 
the United States frigate Saratoga and sent into 
New Orleans as prizes; these vessels are named 
respectively the Marguez and the Miramon. 

The cause of the attack upon these steamers is 
thus reported: On the 16th two steamers appear- 
ed before the city, which refused to show their col- 
ors. Commodore Jarvis therefore ordered the 
Saratoga, with detachments from the Savannah 
and Preble on the tteamers Indianola and Wave, 
to proceed to the anchorage and ascertain their 
character. As the Saratoga, towed by the Indian- 
ola, approached, the steamers tried to escape, but 
too late. Captain Turner sent a boat with a flag 
to demand the nationality of the steamers. The 
boat was fired upon twice, whereupoy the Sarato- 
ga fired a broadside into the steamer Miramon, 
and the action became general. Both steamers 
now hoisted Spanish colors, and, after a spirited 
engagement, Maren surrendered, with most of bis 
men. American loss, three wounded, one mortal- 
ly. Mexican loss, about fifteen killed, and twenty 
to thirty wounded. . 

In the meanwhile, Miramon having undertaken 
the seige of the great coast fortress, made an at 
tack on the city on the 7th instant, but was repuls 
ed. Previous to his attack he had notified the for- 
eign representatives of his intention, that they 
might remove from the city. Late reports inform 
us that the liberals were surrounding the city of 
Mexico, but that Mirgmon had obtained possession 
of Alvarado. 





Foreign Events. 





The speech of the Emperor of the French is at 
the present moment exciting the general attention 
of Europe. The proposition to annex that part 
of Savoy on the north side of the Alps to France, 
does not seem very frightful to the English parlia 
ment or people, and the moderate tone of the 
speech of itself helps to disarm much of the Eu. 
ropean opposition to it. The erection of an in- 
dependent government out of the Dukedom of 
Tuscany, and the permission given to Piedmont 
to annex the smaller states, and portions of the ter- 
ritories of the church seem to indicate the policy 
that will be eventually adopted. That the Pope 
cannot retaih the eastern portion of states which 
are known as Bologna and the marches of Anco- 
na, becomes more evident each day. Soldiers en- 
listed in Austria are steadily arriving at Rome and 
swelling the army to the Pope, some of these men 
are entering the army of the king of Naples.— 
The opening of spring seems to point to a war 
between the king of Sardinia and the papal forces 
aided by the Neapolitan aray, as soon ag the at- 
tempt is made by the revolutionists of the states 
of the church to annex themselves to Piedmont. 
Both governments will be compelled to dg so for 
their self preservation, as the moment it is proved 
that the temporal power of the Pope can be suc 
cessfully overcome, and a more constitutional 
government established on the north of the Nea 
politan kingdom, the title of the king of Naples 
to his throne would be hardly worth a week’s pure 
chase, whilst the Pope would be deprived ofall 





secular power within ‘his dominion in less than 








twelve months, without the aid of a foreign army 
such as now maintains him in his chair at the 
Vatican. ; 

The Prince of Wales, it is announced, will posi- 
tively sail for Canadas about the first of June nexte 
The ship of war Renown has been ordered for his 
services; she carries 94 guns. 

The new minister for the United States has ar- 
rived at Paris and presented his credentials, The 
French Soldiers who have had leave of absence 
are being called in to join their regiment. The 
members of the Frenca Senate who belong to the 
priesthood, have presented memorials and peti 
tions demanding that the temporal power of the 
Pope be maintained. In the meanwhile it is ex 
pected that Sardinia and the people of Central 
Italy will form a uuion gradually. There seems 
to be astrong party in Nice favorable to the annex- 
ation of that part of Savoy to France. 

In Austria the Emperor is initiating great re- 
forms. The official paper of Vienna announces 
them as follows: The Council of the Empire 
will be augumented by the nomination of two 
Extraordinary Councilors selected from among 
persons of known ability, and by the nomination 
of thirty-seven Ordinary Councilors, chosen from 
a list to be presented by Provincial Diets. The 
Council of the Empire will examine the budget, 
control laws relating to financial matters, laws of 
general interest, projects for the formation of 
Provincial Diets,and all questions submitted to its 
deliberation by the Emperor, until the convoca- 
tion of the Provincial Diets. The Emperor will 
complete the Council of the Empire by appointing 
persons of great distinction, on the basis of popu- 
lation. 

From Spain there is little intelligence of the 
war beyond that already received. One regiment 
had been surprised and badly cut to pieces by the 
Moors. The demands 0' Spain are so exorbitant 
that there seems to be no chance for negotiation 
by Morocco. The people of Spain are very. angry 
at the English government for enforcing the pay- 
ment of the public debt to that nation, and threat 
en after getting through with Morocco to teach 
England a lesson. This may be regarded as the 
best joke of the season. 


From the Pacific. 


—Eleven thousand letters were dispatched from San 
Francisco by the overland mail that started on the 25th 
of February, and which arrived at St. Louis on the 18th 
of March. 

—The Washoe silver mines in Carson Valleyare afford- 
ing specimens of ore said to be worth thirty thousand 
dollars per ton. There have already been organized 
companies that have put in claims fora very large tract, 
the lead of the mines so far having been traced north 
and south about three miles, and shafts were already 
opened in twenty-four different places, 

—There have also been rich gold discoveries at Jack- 
sonville, California, which has created a great excite- 
ment. One company has taken out within a short time 
$125,000, and eight hundred pounds of quartz had re- 
turned sixty pounds of gold. 








Scientific Intelligence, 


A Street L tive.—A | tive for street rail- 
roads has been brought out in Cincinnati,which promises 
to be of use. It in shape resembles a diminutive freight 
ear, the boiler and engine being mainly concealed from 
view. The bviler stands upright, and the machinery is 
generally like unto that of a portable engine. It makes 
no noise in passing through the street, either of a rum- 
bling or puffing character, neither does it emit smoke or 
sparks. In complete running order it will cost about 
twelve hundred dollars, and will require but little out 
lay to keep it continually in repair. A very satisfactory 
trial was made of it one day last week, when it was 
found to answer every requisite. 


An Expensive Door.—A letter from Rome, says thai 
Rogers the Sculptor is there at work upon a bronze 
coor for the capital at Washington, the estimated cost of 
which is $25,000. There are eight groups sculptured up- 
on it representing scenes in the lite of the discoverer of 
America, The first scene represents Columbus before 
the Council of Salamanca unfolding his great theory.— 
In the second he is just setting out to seek royal aid. In 
the third he is before the King and Queen, laboring to 
convince them. Isabella leans forward and seems in- 
terested, but Ferdinand scarcely deigns to heed the vise 
ionary onthusiast. Inthe fourth he is confiding his son 
to the care of the monks, while his ships wait. In the 
fifth he is landing in great state upon St. Sulvador. The 
sixth is at Hispaniola, where one of the sailors is bring- 
ing an Indian girl to the ship on his shoulder. The next 
is the great navigator’s triumphal entry into Barceloua 
on hisreturn In the succeeding one he is about to be 
sent home from Cuba in chains and disgrace. The “the 
last scene of all” is death. The priests have adminise 
tered to him{the sacrament; one holds a crucifix for him 
to kiss; friends and attendants are weeping around, and 
the spirit of the dying man is about to start on that laat 
great voyage from which none return. In niches sur- 
rounding these figures are busts of various royal per- 
sonages contemporary with Columbus, includitg. Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, &c. 

Coal and Coal Fiels,—From an article in the last 
number of the Edinburgh Review, on Professor Roger's 
essays on the coal formations of North America and 
Great Britain, we obtain a more exalted view of the 
power of coal than we ever entertained befoie. We de- 
rive from coal our artificial light and heat: it is the la- 
tent force which gives life to the steam engine; and it 
is the concentrated energy which propels our countless 
forms of mechanism. It is a subject of intense wonder 
that perishable vegetable formations which flourished 
long before man appeared on the globe,should have been 
covered up for ceuturies beneath the rocks and now 
rendered subservient to the latest applications of human 
skill, for increasing the productive powers of man to an 
extent which almost baffles the mind to calculate. Tho 
mechanical power of England represented by 10,000,000 
tuns of coal devoted to stcam engines is equal to the la- 
bor of 66,000,000 of strong men per annum, Is it any 
wonder that such a stupendous power should have 
given England the mastery in commerce and man- 
ufactures? The possession of coal mines are moe 
mentous in their consequences! and the annual product 
of England for all purposes is no less than 68,000,000 
tuns. Inthe middle ages, France and Germany supplied 
England with all kinds of manufactures; but the tide of 
commerce is changed, and all owing to the natural pos- 
session of great coal mines, of which there are no less 
than 8,000 in the island. A commission of French cot- 
ton manufactures who visited Manchester three years 
ago, made a report on their return, and declared that al- 
though English operatives wore paid higher wages, yet, 
owing to cheap fuel and machinery, they could produce 
cotton goods at about one half the price of the French. 
Such is the power of coal! 

The coal fields of the world are distributed as follows: 
United States, 196,000 square miles area; British North 
American Provinces, 7,580; Great Britain, 5,400; France, 
984; Prussia, 960; Belgium, 510; Bohemia, 400; Spain, 
200; Russia, 100, The extent of the Pacific and Asiatic 
coal fields is unknown. From these geological coal sta- 
tistics itis not difficult to predict what country is des- 
tined to be the future mistress of the world in wealth 
and power, 
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WINDSOR NURSERIES, 
OPPOSITE DETROIT. 








Pp és—About 20,000 of them ; are 
4 to 5 years from bud (not root grafted); 7 to 9 feet high, 
extra strong and thrifty, with fine heads. These can 
safely removed and will bear the following year. Price 
for best selection fine straight trees, $20 ag 100, or $175 
per 1000. Second selection will be sold in large quanti- 
ties lower. 

Stamdard Pear Trees—5 to 10 feet high, very fine ; 
many ina bearing state. 

Dwarf Pears—The stock is unsurpassable, being 
grown ona suitable heavy svil of moderate fertility with- 
out manure and in an exposed situation; will be found 
much hardier and more thrifty than those grown on the 
generality of nursery soils, which are unsuitable and 
give too rank a growth, 

Dwarf A; wee Hpi f fine, extra strong, 2 to 4 years 
old, on the Doncin stock. 

Roses—Hybrid Perpetual, Moss and other hardy va- 
rieties, strong. plants, at from $8.to $4.50 per dozen, ac- 
cording to size and variety. 

Weeping Trees—Extra sized, 20 to 12 feet high; 
Scampston Weeping Elm, Weeping Mountain Ash a 
habe’ = English Ash, at $1 each, or $8 per doz. Weep- 
ing illows, fine trees, 8 feet high, 25 cents each, $1 per 

ozen, 

Catalogues sent on application enclosing a stamp.— 
Orders accompanied with the cash will be promptly at- 
tended to, carefully packed (for which a reasonable 
charge will be made,) and delivered free in Detroit av- 
cording to directions. JAMES DOUGALL. 

Windsor, March 20, 1860. 12-2w 


CAHOON’S PATENT 


BROADCAST SEED 








For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Barley, Grass 
Seeds, &c. 

to HAND MACHINE tows from four to eight acres 

per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out 

Wheat about forty feet wide and Grass Seed twenty feet. 

The HORSE POWER MACHINE ut the usual walk- 
ing gait of a horse sows from ten to fifteen acres per 
hour, throwing Wheat about sixty feet at each pees. 

The vast superiority of this machine over all others, 
as shown in the perfectly regular and even distribution 
of the seed, and the wonderful rapidity with which the 
work is performed, combined with their perfect simplici- 
ty and durability, have already placed them in the front 
ranks of labor saving agricultural implements. 

(FA saving of three-fourths of the labor and one 
fourth of the seed used in hand sowing is effected by 
using these machines. A person entirely unused to sow- 
ing by hand, can use either machine with perfect success. 
They are warrantea to give perfect satisfaction and to 
save their cost in less time than any other farm imple- 
ment yet introduced. 

Large numbers of these machines have been soll, and 
in all instances, when proper care has been used in their 
operation, ey have given the most perfect satisfaction. 

These machines can be purchased of Agents in all the 
principul places in the State, For further particulars 
address P. B. SANBORN, 

General Agent for Michigan and Western Canada. 

Cfiice at B. B. & W. R. Noyes’ Hardware Store, 86 
Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


NEW BOOK ON GRAPE CULTURE. 
BY WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
LOGAN NURSERY, PHILALELPHIA, PA. 
Just published, 
BRIGHT'S SINGLE STEM, DWARF AND RENEWAL SYSTEM OP 
GRAPE CULTURE. 

Adapted to the Vineyard, the Grapery, and the Fruit- 
ing of Vines in Pots, on Trellises, Arbors, &c. 
ie this work full Directions are given for Cultivating 

and Fruiting Pot Vines; A new system of Pruning 
for the Vineyard; New Method of making Vine Borders; 
New Management of Cold Giapery: New Views on Fer+ 
tilizing the Grape. 

This is not a compilation of old matter respecting the 
Vine, but a purely original work, full of new sugges- 
tions for planting, pruning, training and fruiting the 
Grape, under all kinds of culture; drawn from personal 
experience, and recently confirmed by the opinions of 
the best Grape’growsrs in England. . 

Price of the work, FIFTY CENTS ved single copy.— 
Sent by mail to the United States and Canada, post paid, 
on receipt of the price. Postage stamps received in 


paymens. 
«A liberal discount to the Trade. Address 
WILLIAM BRIGHT, 
12-8w 627 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES 


ILL find at the subscribers a very large stock of trees 
and plants, suited to the fall bet Pl 8 year 
a trees, with other stock to correspond), 
ersons selling, or about to sell treesin the west, for 
fall delivery, are invited to make us an early call. We 
are disposed to deal liberally with them, and furnish 
them with trees indigenous to the soil and climate of the 
west, saving them the exposures attendant on shipments 
from nurseries four or five hundred miles eastward. A 
few intelligent, industrious men can obtain agencies for 
sale of our stock. 

A large trade has heretofore been done at this place, in 
trees ¢raficked forin the east,but this year our neighbors 
have also good stocks of theirown growth. W: havea/- 
ways raised our own trees offered for sale. Our premise 
ses are at the head of Broadway, 2 miles above the Oli- 
ver house. Adress as below. 

HALL & CO., Hickory Grove Nursery, * 
12-8m Toledo, Ohio, 


Rare and Valuable Seeds by Mail. 


Tees WINTER OATS,very hardy and productive, 
40 lbs. per bushel.; Neeaganea Imphee, larger, earlier, 
and better than Chinese cane; Japan Apple Pie}Melon, 
for pies or sauce, very valuable ardless Barley, with- 
out hulls, very productive and valuable; Extra early, 
and Ice Cream Watermelon; Christina Muskmelon; 
Excelsior Sweet Corn; Doora Corn; Hubbard, Boston 
Marrow, Mexican Cushaw, Sweet Potato, Mammoth 
Sandwich Island, and Pineapple Sqseen Buena Vista, 
and Mammoth Lima Bean, &c.; variety packets of mel- 
ons, Squashes, Beans, Japan Peas, Tomatoes, &c., each 
containing all the best of one class. Also, Jerusalem 
Annenee— price $I per bushel, delivered to Sopertvrs 
Seeds by mail post paid; one packet for four red stamps 
12 races $1. 15 1 ag vee of seeds sent with Artichokes, 
$1.50. These seeds have been selected from over one 
hundred popular novelties, and are truly valuable,while 
the price is not half what regular dealers generally ask 
for novelties. Address E. ©. SMITH, 
2-2w* Milan, Erie county, O, 


| orpanaees FLOWER SEEDS BY MAIL, 
POSTAGE FREE, 


COLLECTIONS, 
No. 1—Contains 20 varieties of choice Annuals... .$1.00 
No. 2—20 varieties of choice Biennials & Perennials, 1.00 
No. 8—Ten extra fine varieties of rare Annuals and 
Povennlale.ecs sckic- cashbedec cece nceccessc: 100 
No. 4—Five choice varieties from Prize Flowers, of 


12-2m 

















No 5—Fifty varieties (including Collection No. 4) 
Annuals, Biennijals and Perennials ........ 2.50 
No. 6—One Hundred varieties........------- ...-. 5.00 
All persons in want of choice Sceds, will do well to 
order early, before the choicer varieties are exhausted. 
Catalogues sent to any address =p receipt of a three 
cent stamp, ALLEN & McELWIAN, 
12-2w Springfield, Mass. 











Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 


0, M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’! Agent, 
Successors ~4 L, D. ait. C. Grigas, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











The Bonsehola. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS. 


EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 

















WINTER LAYS. 
BY B, HATHAWAY, 


“The Lily bells ring under ground.”—Kate Seymour. 
Long yestermorn, in musing mood, ‘ 
Mid garden bowers I loitered lone, 
With faded garlands darkly strewn 
By Boreal fingers, flerce and rude ; 
The whils, with spirit: tongue imbued 
Lond sang the Pide’s susurra moan. 


And, resting on the mossy mound, 
Where Violets’ loving eyes beseech, 
Low voices to my ear upreach, 

From leafless shrub and barren ground, 

From blooms in frosty prison bound,— 
The lorn winds shaped them into speech, 


I heard the Lily’s lowly plaint, 
“Oh! rayless glooms my bosom throng!” 
The Asphodel, in saddened song, 
“Alas! this darkness and constraint!” 
The Tulips answered, chill and faint, 
“Ah, me! the wintry hours are long.” 


Bespoke the Jasmin, lying prone, 
“ How mournful breaks the morning gray.” 
The Ivy softly seemed to say, 

“J vain my dreary lot bemoan.” 

The Lilac in more sprightly tone, 
“T dream my darling dream of May.” 


Deep in the bud the Roses sighed, 
“Oh! that the year were always June.” 
“These storms were ordered all too soon,” 
Came from the Dablia’s flaunting pride. 
The patient Yucca, close beside, 
“J wait the radient harvest-moon.” 


And is this yearning prophecy— 
Each quickened spirit longing, vain? 
Oh! many a heart, in doubt and pain, 

Sends up, alas, the plaint and cry, 

Of waiting loves, that may not die, 

“ When will the summer come again?” 








Little Prairie Ronde, Mich. 
Forms of Worship. 


What folly itis for one individual to at- 
tempt to prescribe rules and forms of worship 
for another. We can no more worship alike 
than we can think and look alike. Behold 
the worshippers of nature. They do not all 
observe one posture or one form. Some are 
more than half the time on their knees with 
their faces bent to the earth; others go stalk- 
ing abroad in a lordly way, upright in position, 
swinging their arms and tossing their heads 
in perfect freedom and independence, while 
others with hands and eyes uplifted to heaven 
go on their own way, as devout after their 
fashion as their humbler kneeling brethren. 

These kneeling ones! what a sincere and 
trustful devotion is theirs. Their hands are 
not clasped before them in idle helplessness, 
nor are their lips muttering words of servile 
fear and deprecation; but, cheerfully and with 
hope, their busy fingers are writing the arti- 
cles of their heart’s belief in living characters 
on the bosom of the power they worship.— 
They are sowing the seeds of faith with the 
fall consciousness that as they sow, so shall 
they reap. This sect or denomination of Na- 
ture’s devotees ere of all nations, c!asses, ages, 
sexes and colors. They are the gardeners of 
the earth, and each one is planting according 
to his own idea of his personal wants. One 
man desires opium and he plants poppies; but 
he does not say to his neighbor who wants 
potatoes, “Do you plant poppies as you see 
me do.” Neither do strong, hard hands, rising 
up from beds of cabbages and onions, point 
with contempt at the more dainty fingers that 
trim the roses and train the honey-suckles.— 
The florist worships with his flowers, and the 
kitchen gardener with his vegetables, yet nei- 
ther condemns or upbraids the other. They 
sow the seed with faith and trust, they watch 
over it with tenderness and care, they uproot 
all evil weeds, and wait patiently for the har- 
vest that shall crown their labors. 

This sect believe in kneeling at their devo- 
tions, but they do not therefore require that 
all who cultivate the earth shall kneel with 
them, They are quite willing that the farmer 
should go upright after his plow and that 
he should sow his seed broadcast by handfuls, 
while they, with toilsome care, select and plant 
theirs one by one. 

And the astronomer, with heart and soul 
and eyes among the stars, never thinks of call- 
ing in question the attitudes of his fellow 
worshippers at Nature’s shrine. Each and all 
are inspired by the necessities of their own 
natures, to bow down, or stand erect, or to 
look upward, according to the source from 
which they know the blessings they desire 
must come. 


Duties of Married Women. 


I was much pleased the other day with a 
sentiment I found in a newspaper on the sub- 
ject of making married women know their 
places. 1 read it over two or three times’ to 
my wife, and then cut it out and pinned it to 
the frame of the looking-glass so that she 
cannot help seeing it every time she goes to 
dress herself. The sentiment is as follows: 





“That the desire of married women for ad- 
miration is one of the abominations of mod- 
ern society. That it is wrong in a wife to 
wish to please any one but her husband. 
That his love and approval should be all 
that she ought to desire. That let her be 
ever so beautiful, it is a disgusting and appal- 
ling sight to see her decorating that beauty 
for the public gaze, and rejoicing in the ad- 
miration of other eyes than thoso of her hus- 
band. Her beauty stould be for him alone.” 
Now this is what I cail good sense, and 
the sooner married women are made to know 
their duty to their husbands the better. I, 
for one, have been acting upon this principle 
for the past five years, and I have got my wife 
pretty well tamed down, considering what she 
was when I married her. Why, there was 
not, in the whole town, a woman more ad- 
mired for her beauty and talents than my 
wife, that is before she wae my wife. She 
was the centre of attraction in a'l literary 
circles ; she had an exquisite voice, and sang 
and played admirably ; her parents had tak- 
en great pains with her education to fit her 
for a high position in society, and she was as 
much admired for her intellectual accomplish- 
ments as she was for her great beauty of 
face and form, and her excellent taste in 
dress. She was a general favorite in society» 
which was all very well while she remained 
single. But as soon as she became my wife 
I said to myself, “Now my pretty lady.bird, 
you may just fold your wings in your own 
cage, and stay there. We'll have no more of 
this fluttering before the public; no more 
singing and chirping outside of your own 
door ; no more parading before the world of 
your fine form, your beautiful plumes, and 
the nobler accomplishments of mind and 
heart for which you have been worshipped 
so long. They are all mine now. You may 
sing and play and dress and talk for me to 
your heart’s content, but we’ll have no more 
public exhibitions of either your mental or 
personal charms.” 
This was the stand I took from the first. 
I did not talk the matter over with my wife 
in so many werds, but I had made up my 
mind what her duty was to me, and I acted 
out my plan. You may be sure I had my 
hands full for about three years. She was 
somewhat inclined to be rebellious herself at 
first, having had her own way so long, but I 
contrived to let her know that in becoming 
Mrs. Stunner, she became my wife, and was 
no more her own mistress. It took her some 
time to get thoroughly convinced of that 
fact, but she is pretty well satisficd now that 
it isso. Her parents and friends undertook 
to meddle with me by setting up their author- 
ity, and demanding that my wife should be 
allowed to go into society the same as she 
had done before I married her, but I have 
convinced them at last that I am master of 
my own house, and of my wife too. For the 
last year or two they have concluded to let 
me alone, and I have had quite peaceable 
times. My wife is as quict asa nun. You 
wont catch her dressing up to attract any- 
body’s attention now, and a person who did 
not know she was my wife would never guess 
from her appearance or conversation that she 
was anything more than a hired servant in 
my house. She knows her place, and keeps 
jt too. 
I think that the sooner all husbands-adopt 
my plan the better it will be for society at 
large. I agree with the sentiments expressed 
by Jouw Fanmer in your last paper. A mar- 
ried woman has no business doing anything 
but taking care of her husband’s house, and 
of him. What else does a man want to 
marry @ woman and support her for? I 
tell you, young men, when you once get a 
woman into your power, the sooner you 
make her know her place the better. Let 
her understand that whatever place she 
might have occupied in society as a single 
woman, is of no consequence to either her or 
you when she is once your wife. She must 
renounce all idea of attempting to please any 
one but her husband, and, as St. Paul says, 
if she wants to know anything let her ask of 
him at home, _ PERFEoTION Sronner. 
Stunnerville, Mich., March, 1860. 


THE Eco.estast1caL YEaR.—The year 1860 
being “ bissextile,” or leap year, there was 
twenty-nine days in February, instead of 
twenty-eight, as usual. Lent commenced on 
the 22d of February, and Easter Day will 
fall on Sunday, the 8th of April—a fortnight 
earlier than last year. Whit Sunday will oc- 
cur on the 27th of May, and Trinity on the 
3d of June. There will’ be twenty-five Sun- 
days after Trinity; Advent Sunday will recur 
on the 2d of December, and Christmas Day 
will fall on a Tuesday, two days later (owing 
to leap-year) than last year, that is, according 
to the solar cycle, when the reckoning is by 





Mary Larkin’s Triumph. 
BY A. G. W. 


Mary Larkin was the child of poor but 
honest parents, pioneers into the then far 
west, now the rich and thriving central Mich- 
igan. They, as all pioneers must be, were in- 
dustrious, hardworking people, who earned 
their bread by the sweat of their brows, and 
had often but an humble crust at that. In 
the time of Mary’s girlhood they were but 
just beginning to lay the foundations of the 
golden superstructure that in after years 
crowned the field of their earnest labors. 
Their children of course had to battle with 
all the disadvantages which such a state of 
affairs must entail. Mary was born a delicate 
child, and, though possessed of many virtues, 
was endowed with an unhappy temper; petu- 
lent, idle, indifferent, and seemingly regardless 
of the kindnesses that were heaped upon her. 
Her parents did everything in their power to 
make her a perfect woman, yet all that judi- 
cious training could do seemed of no avail in 
changing the bent of her nature, Her petu- 
lence was the by-word of the neighborhood, 
and the neighbor women commiserated the 
vnhappy mother of such an idle girl. This 
went on until Mary came to be twelve years 
of age, when slowly the light of how she was 
regarded dawned upon her mind. At first 
she met the truth with all the force of her 
antagonistic nature ; paying back scorn with 
contempt, and neglect with hatred. All the 
admoritions, prayers, and counsels of her 
parents had been ineffective, and they at last 
had resigned her to the inclinations which she 
seemed determined to yield to, and had left 
her to the bitterness of the lot which she 
seemed determined to draw down upon herself. 
Here she turned: that which tenderness» 
solicitude and prayers had fatled to do, indif- 
ference at last effected. Mary awoke. It 
was strange to see the workings of her na- 
ture, left alone as it was to make or mar it- 
self. She shrunk more misanthropically into 
herself, disclosing to none her thoughts and 
asking of none companionship. Though 
naturally repulsive, yet her heart craved af- 
fection, She was desolate, and yet she re- 
pelled where it would have been her pleasure 
to win. Covering with moroseness the crav- 
ings of her heart, she hid in silence her aspi- 
ratiors and desires. Although she seemed 
determined to combat the feelings that met 
her, she shrunk from them as if in sullen- 
ness. She withdrew wholly into the silence 
of her own soul, but the gloom of that with- 
in forced her into a contemplation of the 
causes of her unhappiness. Arduously she 
set to work to discover why she was the no- 
glected, unloved creature that she felt herself 
to be, and in the silence of her meditations 
all the admonitions of her father, and her 
mother’s entreaties came back to her. She 
remembered her sullenness, remembered the 
disrespect of which she had been too often 
guilty; she recalled the tears which her wil- 
fulness had drawn from her mother’s eyes, 
and fe't the justice of the punishments 
against which she had rebelled. She saw all 
her misdemeanors clearly now, and in shocked 
bewilderment stood still, aggrieved at the 
enormities of which her nature was capable, 
Her mind dwelt on the reflection of her con- 
duct, and her surprise was like that lostness 
which one feels when first awakened from a 
heavy slumber. “ And can it be,” she thought, 
“that I can not be as others are, loved and 
esteemed ?” Nothing answered her but her 
own heart which said “ You can,” and Mary 
said, “I will.” But the will is easier to feel 
than the way to find, and often Mary’s brave 
heart faltered in her almost hopeless task. 

Silently, as was her nature, Mary set about 
remedying the unconscious faults of her life- 
time ; but even when she had found the way 
she did not find it such an easy matter to 
walk therein. Her lifetime errors were not 
so easily eradicated; the petulent tongue 
would utter the hasty word; the ugly tem- 
per would rise up in rebellion. Still in the 
solitude of her own heart Mary kept her re- 
solve strong, and without counsel or encour- 
agement she set about undoing herself and 
formed the mould wherein she resolved to 
remodel her conduct and her mind. The 
natural good that was in her she nurtured, 
and the possible good she fostered with the 
greatest care. Her pride kept her from dis. 
closing to her parents her resolves until she 
could show deeds to prove them, but they 
soon discerned the altered bent of her nature, 
and saw how more and more rarely the frowa 
contracted Mary’s brow, and marked with 
what pleasure, how often their daughter re- 
pressed the hasty word, They almost mar- 
veled at the patience with which she met the 
indifference they had learned to visit upon 
her, and at last began to offer a word of 
praise or encouragement; but Mary shrunk 








the days of the week exclusively. 


mined to triumph, and triumph too, unassist- 
ed. Once thoroughly awakened she seemed 
to comprehend every thing clearly; she 
roused herself from the apathy that had 
chained her faculties, and determined to be 
no longer than possible a burden to those 
who had toiled so long and faithfully for an 
ungrateful daughter. She knew that her 
strength was not equal to manual labor and 
said to herself, “I will teach.” But there 
she stood again; she was now thirteen and 
had neglected all her life the studies for 
which her parents had paid with such hard- 
earned gains, and now she was so old that in 
summer she must stay at home to help her 
mother in her household duties; but the 
will again provided the way, and she devoted 
to books all her leisure moments that before 
she had devoted to play. 

Years passed on; in the winters Mary 
plodded through the deep snow to the little 
school house, and in summer Mary’s willing 
hands dispensed with the necessity of a girl, 
and her parents determined to devote tle sav- 
ings of a girl’s wages to sending her to the 
seminary of a neighboring town. Here at 
seventeen she was sent for a year, her studi 
ousness winning all the teachers for friends. 
The scholars knew and admired the girl who 
had such a temper and kept it in such admir- 
able control. They could not envy one who 
always assisted them so kindly in their tasks, 
and could but love a leader who was uniform- 
ly so considerate to all less advanced than she. 

When Mary’s year had expired, such re. 
luctance was felt at the prospect of losing 
her, that the principals of the school proffer 
ed her a situation as teacher in the institu- 
tion, with a liberal salary and the privilege of 
pursuing the study of such higher branches 
as she might wish to perfect herself in. With 
her parents’ consent Mary accepted his post, 
and for three years kept on advancing from 
one department to another, until at last she 
became assistant teacher in the Academy 
Here she remained a year, the pride of the 
school and the delight of her friends, enjoying 
the blessings with which Providence had 
crowned her efforts a‘ter the righ. 


But it was not to be expected that so fair 
a pearl could long lie in the sea, and, sure 
enough, at the expiration of Mary’s fifth year 
in the Academy, she exchanged the dominion 
over a score of young heads for dominion 
over the heart of William Grinnell, the rever- 
end principal’s son. Long did Mary Grinnell 
live in peace, happiness and honor of a noble 
life, and her name is worthy of record among 
those honored ones whose glory has been 
not in never erring, but in heroically over- 
coming their errors. 

This is a simple tale, and uninteresting to 
those whose days are spent in dreams of wild 
romance, but.I trust that there are those who 
love to read the workings of the human 
heart, and triumphs of the human will, who 
will not turn from the simple story of Mary 
Larxin’s TRIUMPH. 

Detroit, 1860. 


Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE, 





NUMBER TEN. 

Rebekah.—When Abraham was 140 years 
of age, he probably thought he was going to 
die, although he lived 35 years after this. So 
he called his head servant and commissioned 
him to find a suitable wife for Isaac, exacting 
a solemn oath from him that he would not 
marry him tom Canaanitess, but bring a wife 
from Padan Aram. The servant being trust. 
ed with such a charge, took ten camels, and 
several sorvants, and set out forthwith. He 
had grown old in Abraham’s service. The 
lovely Isaac had grown up from a child un- 
der his eye. It may well be supposed that 
he was anxious to discharge his trust well.— 
We will see what kind of a wife he selected. 
He was a man of both knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

Now great men will sometimes form their 
opinions from very trifling cireumstances.— 
I have heard of an eminent divine in New 
York, who was first attracted to the girl who 
became his wife, by the way she threw a box 
of coals on the fire, I have also heard of a 
learned judge, who meeting a country girl 
near a stream, asked her how deep the water 
was, and how much she got for her eggs.— 
“ Knee deep, and nine pence,” was the laconic 
reply. “Knee deep, and nine pence,” mused 
the judge as he rode on. “She is a good 
business woman; not too much talk. Kanee 
deep she’s not afraid of water. She would 
make a good wife.” He turned, and over- 
taking her, inquired again, if she was unmar- 
ried, and if she would take him, In due time 
he received an affirmative answer to both 
questions, and the judge proved right in his 
conjecture that she would make a good wife, 





from such demonstrations as if hostile, deter- 





made selections in the same hasty way, and 
have often done so to their sorrow. If the 
eagle could carry off a lamb, it was a dan- 
perous attempt for the crow to attack the 
bell-wether. 

Eliezer determined to judge of the girl by 
the way she would give him a drink of water. 
Having arrived in Mesopotamia, he halted 
beside a well, where he knew the maidens 
would come out in the evening to draw wa- 
ter. He might first have sought out Abra- 
ham’s relatives, and stopped with them; but 
in that case he would have been received as 
a gentleman, and everybody would have 
treated him with artificial courtesy; so he 
appeared among them as a wayfaring stran- 
ger. He knew that one who was simply po- 
lite, would, if requested, give him a drink; 
one who was polite and kind-hearted, would 
offer him the use of her vesel and rope, to 
draw water for the weary camels; and one 
who was polite, kind-hearted and industrious 
too, would draw water for them herself— 
All these qualifications he desired in his fu- 
ture mistress. Having fixed on his course 
he proceeded, as a devout man, to ask God's 
blessing on it, in a short prayer. 

Scercely was his plan arranged, when the 
Syrian maidens came out of the village for 
water, probably tripping along singing, and 
laughing at one another’s jokes; but at the 
sight of strangers round the well, they would 
observe a respectful silence. No doubt 
many of them were good-looking, but one is 
noticed as particularly handsome. Already 
had she placed her full pitcher on her shoul- 
der, when the stranger advanced and reques- 
ted a drink. Instead of handing him the 
pitcher, she held up the heavy vessel in her 
hands, till he slaked his thirst, and then of. 
fered to draw water for the camels. Without 
waiting for him to say it was too much trou- 
ble, she proceeded forthwith to fill the trough. 
Camels drink a great deal of water, and there 
were ten of then, so it was no trifling job, 
with her pitcher, to draw for them all, but 
she did not regard a little trouble. If the 
other maidens were like some girls now a 
days, they stood by laughing in their sleeve, 
at her greenness in taking sv much pains for 
astranger. Ifso, their mirth was soon turn- 
ed into envy, when they saw the man take 
out an earring and two bracelets, all of gold, 
and give them to her. The earring was a 
quarter of an ounce, and the bracelets five 
ounces. The ring would be worth five dol- 
lars and the bracelets nearly a hundred. He 
did not know whether he would select her, or 
whether she would conseat, but he intended 
to give her the jewels as a reward at all events 
Our Savior says nobody will give a cup of 
cold water to a disciple, without receiving a 
reward; but she was rewarded with a prompt- 
ness, and in a manner that we do not expect 
now. 

He then inquired who she was. To his 
astonishment and delight, he learned that her 
father was Abraham’s nephew. Nor was she 
less surprised to learn that he had come from 
her grand uncle. She had often heard of 
Abraham and Sarah, but she had never seen 
them. They lived three hundred miles away, 
and that in those days was like as many thou- 
sand now. No wonder then she forgot to 
invite the man to the house, but running 
home, told her mother about the men with 
camels and rich trappings who had come from 
Abraham and given her such presents. Her 
brother immediately came out, gave the stran- 
ger a cordial welcome, and brought him into 
the village. Having stabled and fed the 
camels, the men came into the house and 
washed their feet. Supper was soon ready, 
but the faithful old servant was so intent on 
his mastor’s interest that he could not eat till 
he got his business settled to his mind. Con- 
sulting together, they all gave their consent, 
and with joyful hearts they sat down to eat. 

The next morning he was eagar to be off. 
They wished Rebekah to stay a few weeks 
with them to take farewell of her friends, and 
make preparations; and as she was going 
such a long journey, probably never to return, 
T am sure it was reasonable. But the servant 
was so highly pleased with Rebekah, and 
with the whole course of events, that he was 
eager to return and tell Abraham the news.— 
So they asked the girl if she was ready to set 
out immediately, and she said she would go. 

That very day she packed up, and with her 
attendant maidens, mounting the camels, she 
set off with the blessings of her assembled 
friends. The journey was long and danger- 
ous. It would take them probably about two 
weeks. Part of it was through a settled 
country, and part of it was through a desert, 
infested by lions and bears as well as robbers. 

At length they reached the land of Canaan. 
Abraham at this time lived in the southern 
corner of it, near the well where Hagar saw 
the angel, Toward evening they got in sight 
of the place, and Isaac, who had gone out to 





Others of less knowledge and tact, have 


meditate in the fields, himself met them.— 
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Rebekah out ef respect descended from her 
camel and met him on foot, closely veiled. 
After the. introduction, Eliezer, to give her 
time to recover from her embarrassment, did 
all the talking himself, giving Isaac an account 
of all that had happened. Rebekah was in- 
troduced into Sarah’s tent, and in the course 
of time, married to Isaac, who had been three 
years a mourner for his mother, but now re- 
covered his former cheerful spirits, 

Rebekah had her faults. The way she de- 
ceived Isaac, in the matter of the blessing, 
can never be excused. But the ready grace 
with which she gave the stranger a drink, the 
activity with which she drew water for the 
poor animals, and the joyful glee with which 
she ran to tell the news, are as winning to the 
heart as her beauty was pleasing to the eye. 


Improved Means of Torture and Death. 


Tho Italian poisoners were thought expert 
in their day. They would prepare you a 
rose so cunningly that when the lady fair to 
whom you presented it inhaled its fragrance, 
she took poison into her system, and pined, 
and withered and died. There was something 
elegant and refined about such a death.— 
“To die of a rose, in aromatic pain,” is a 
very genteel method of making one’s exit 
from this life—voluptuous withal, and ro- 
mantic. 

The Spanish inquisitors once displayed a 
diabolical ingenuity in their tortures, They 
made their victim kiss a lady, who repaid the 
kiss with an embrace, and, as her arms clasp- 
ed the kisser, innumerable fine knives started 
from them, and his flesh was hacked fine and 
small. They had—but we spare our readers 
the recital of the horrors they practiced, 

What we wish to say is that some Yankee 
has invented a means of torture and death, 
which, for the ingenuity with which its pur- 
pose is concealed and the refinement of the 
torture it inflicts, is superior to the subtleties 
of the Italian poisoner, and the diabolisms of 
the Spanish inquisitors. 

THIS INVENTION I8 BURNING FLUID. 

Each day we read of some new horror, at 
the bottom of which lay Burning F laid. 

‘Wednesday’s mail brought us the account 
of a fire in Newark, N. J., caused by burn- 
ing fluid. It told us of a lady terribly burn- 
ed by the explosion of a camphene lamp, in 
New York. It told also of the death of a 
lady in Evansville, Ind., and another in Del- 
phi, Ind., caused by the same cunning instru- 
ment of destruction and tortare—Burning 
Fluid. 

Now this one day’s record is not solitary — 
To besure we do not often have spread be- 
fore us so many proofs of the efficiency of 





_ this Adjutant of Death. But there is not a 


day that passes without bringing to us the re- 
cord ‘of some disaster caused by BurNine 
Fiuw. We hear of it to-day on the Atlan- 
tic shore—to-morrow the Western mail is 
freighted with the history of new sacrifices to 
this monster. 

The accidental deaths caused by gunpow- 
der in the United States annually, are not so 
many as those caused by burning fluid— 
Strong as this statement is, we believe it to 
be more than sustained by facts. Yet gun- 
powder is handled with some care by heads 
of families, and is not put into the hands of 
ignorant children and blundering seryants.— 
There are clauses in policies against having 
it in one’s house, and civic ordinances direct 
how it shall be stored and sold in municipal 
limits. 

There is “much motive power” gain at 
small expense from gunpowder in the gunpow- 
der engine. But this engine remains a phi- 
losophical toy, and no one thinks of introduc- 
ing it on railway lines, 

Yet burning fluid is sold without limit, is 
taken into our houses, given into the hands 
of those who know nothing of its nature, put 
into frail glass lamps, so that it may surely 
do its work if they but fall, and yet when we 
hear of houses burned down and human be- 
ings roasted alive by it, we affect to be shock- 
ed! Nay, we read by the light of a fluid 
lamp, the heart-sickening story of the Pem 
berton Mills, where a fluid lamp dropped in 
the ruins was the cause of that fire, to avoid 
which, feeble women struggled like giants 
and strong men cut their throats. 

“ What shall we do for light?” Use oil— 
whether sperm, whale, lard, rapeseed, or coal. 
These do not generate an explosive vapor, 
nor are they so inflammable as burning fluid. 
Burning fluid does not explode. But by even 
a slight agitation and at a comparatively low 
temperature it generates a vapor which mixed 
with air is very explosive. Camphene is said 
to explode of itself. Certainly its vapor is 
very explosive. 

The differenee between the two is, that 
camphene is refined “ turpentine,” while burn- 
as fluid is a mixture of alcohol and turpen- 

ine. 


Some unscrupulous persons sell a kind of 
burning fluid as “ unexplosive,” There is no 
such burning fluid. If its vapor, when mixe 
ed with air, (as the druggist of this city says,) 
did not explode, it would be worth nothing 
asa means of producing light. Whenover, 
therefore, any one offers “ non-explosive” 
burning fluid for sale, set him down as a 
cheat. 

When burning fluid is kept in cans protect- 
ed with wire- gauze and burned in metal lamps, 
also protected with wire-geuze, (substantially 
as in Newell’s and Horsford’s lamps and cans,) 
accidents are comparatively rare. Yet, even 
then it is dangerous in the hands of a care- 
less or inexperienced person. 

The safe way—the only way—to prevent 
the terrible accidents we constantly chronicle, 
is not use it at all. 

A clause should be inserted in all insurance 
policies, making the policy void if burning 
fluid or camphene is used in the building in- 
sured, and its sale ought to be limited by 
rules no less severe than those which hedge 
about the sale of gunpowder. 

Aad what is more, no person should ever 
use it for purposes of illumination. Life is 
too valuable, and property too important, to 
be any longer subjected to the risks which 
the use of burning fluid and camphene en- 
tail. Let us have an ‘end to them!—Cin. 
Gazette. 


Scenes in the Gulf of Mexico. 


A lady, an invalid who has gone to a tro- 
pical climate for her health, this writes to 
the Boston T'ranscript; 

Now that the town of Nueva Gerona, with 
its one story houses and wild little gardens 





‘has been explored by the pale looking in- 


mates of the hotel, who have come here with 
the hope of adding a few more years to their 
mortal existence, they gather fresh courage 
and venture out into the country which lies 
around it; and they wander off to the groves 
of palms, and return bringing fresh cut pal- 
metto fans for las Senoras, who sit lazily 
rocking themselves in the hall. La Solitaria 
having been invited to visit the house of one 
of the suburbans, started this morning, un- 
der the guide of her black “lavandera,” on 
foot, for El Pinal—(all estates here, however 
ama}l, have their cognomens) After walk- 
ing about a mile across a level plain, now 
stopped to gather wild flowers, and again to 
take a new view of the picturesque hills, they 
reached the gate, and all the Senoras, young 
and old, came down the garden path to greet 
their guest. The house (a one story building, 
with a thatched roof) stands on the south 
side, and close to the foot of one of the 
Sierra de Casas, a most wild aad romatic lo- 
caliiy, enough to inspire one to write stories 
about the “ Conrads” who fied from their 
pursuers, and hid themselves and their treas- 
ures among these rugged rocks. After be- 
ing refreshed with water pure as crystal and 
a ripe pine apple, “La Solita,” as the child- 
ren name her, could not remain long in the 
house, but wandered about in the garden, ad- 
miring the rich fruits and strange flowers, 
many of them planted by the hostess’s own 
hands, more than twenty years ago. The 
“mamey” tree, with its rich brown fruit hang- 
ing thick under the dark brown leaves; the 
orange, the sapodilla, and the shady mangoe, 
are all there, either blossoming or in fruit.— 
The garden evinces much more horticultural 
taste than is commonly found either here or 
on the island of Cuba. The Senoras kindly 
cut fresh flowers for the Americana, who at 
mid-day, courting, not fearing the rays of the 
sun, Wended her way silently back to her lit- 
tle prison-like room at the hotel, with sad 
thoughts for those far away, whose eyes were 
resting only on leafles treeas and fields of snow 
and ice. 

A few days since a party was formed at 
our hotel to ascénd one of the peaks of the 
“Sierre de Sasaf,” which have looked so 
temptingly at us since our arrival. The “Pa- 
dre” (Catholic Priest,) the Doctor, Don Pe- 
dro, and the “Americana,” with two young 
ladies anda duenna accompanied us. We 
started after dinner, and a short walk beyond 
the outskirts of the town brought us to the 


high from the level of the sea, and is a pile 
of jagged, angular rocks, heaped one upon the 
other. But wherever a little soil has rested, 
the rank growth of the tropics his sprung 
up and draped these rocks with beautiful 
vines, with the flowering cactus, and crowned 
them with the eternal green of the Caimito 
and various other trees and shrubs, flourishing 
like a miracle upon these almost barren rocks, 
The soil is deep red and filled with sea shelis, 
which lie about on the surface in an excellent 
state of preservation. There is no road or 
pathway up the mountain, and we ascended 





by clinging to the roots and branches of trees, 


foot of the hill. It is about six hundred feet | ? 


and climbing, sometimes almost crawling un 
til we reached the summit. As we commenc- 
ed the ascent each one was obliged to think 
only of himself, and La Senora Americana, 
strong in heart but weak in body, was the 
first to sit panting “by the way,” and but for 
the kindness and patience of our good Padre, 
who with one hand grasped the trunk of a 
tree, and with the other guided, almoat lifted 
her along, she never would have made the 
ent. 

There is no part of Mount Washington so 
difficult; it would be impossible to construct 
a road for horses to go up. It was an hour 
before sunset when we reached the top, al- 
most wearied out, but too much excited by 
the beautiful prospect on every side, to notice 
our fatigue. At our feet lay the little town 
of Nueva Gerona, and certainly “distance 
lent enchantment to the view,” as we could 
not perceive the half-naked negroes, the dirty, 
ragged children and lean donkeys which are 
to be seen in all Spanish towns in the tropics 
On the West and Southwest the mountains of 
Canada; on the South, standing isolated upon 
a level plain, could be seen a high, volcanic 
shaped mountain, much resembling Vesuvius; 
and on the East the “Sierra Caballos,” 
stretching from South to North, even into the 
sea; on the North the smooth Caribbean Sea; 
and away in the dim distance, hardly discer 
nible with the naked eye, the shore of Cuba. 
The groves of palms lost none of their king 
ly aspect by being so far below us; they are 
well termed “the royal palm.” La Americana 
was reluctant to leave so charming a spot, 
but with an Adios ala buena vista, and one 
long, lingering look behind she followed the 
party, many of whom were already half-way 
down the bill. 


The descent cannot be described, as none of 
us can remember whether we tumbled or rol 
led down, or swung ourselves like monkeys 
from tree to treo. The relics of kid g!oves, 
torn dresses and demolished boots alone re- 
main to tell the tale. The church bells were 
chiming their evening orison as we slowly 
werded our way homeward, and the stars 
were shooting out in the clear tropical sky, 
the North Star very low down in the horison, 
reminding us how far away was the home we 
loved so well, 


Ina few days some of us are to leave 
Nueva for the fine woods and mineral waters 
of Santa Fe. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S 


SEWING MACHINES. 
The Great Economizer of Time 


AND PRESERVER OF HEALTH! 


The Most Popular & Reliable Machines 
Ever invented! 

Have won the Highest Premiums at the Fairs of the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, 
MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, BOSTON, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHIRADELPHIA, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 
METROPOLITAN MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE 

WASHINGTON, 
MECHANICS ASSOCIATION, CINCINNATI, 
KENTUCKY INSTITUTE, LOUISVILLE, 
MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, St. LOUIS, 
MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, 
at the State Fairs of 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Sotngyereen, hes ag Lerma | issouri, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illino entucky, 
Wisconsin, California, Michigan, 
And at hundreds of County Fairs. 








The Stitch taken by this Machine is not a Chain 
Stitch, but a LOCK STITCH; alike on both sides of the 
fabric sewed. 

Particular attention is invited tu the 


NEW STYLE MACHINE FOR $52.00. 
($57 WITH HEMMER.) 


We will warrant them equal in every respect, for du- 
rability and practical use, to the highest priced Machjnes. 


TERMS, INVARIABLY CASH. 


G2" SEND For A CrrouLar, 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, 
Gen’l Agents for Michigan, 
errill Block, Detroit. 


STATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


THE SPRING SERIES of State Teachers’ Institutes 
will be held under the personal direction of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, as fllows: 
At Ouford, Oakland co., begin. Monday eve., Mar, 19th. 
4i Mast ee ae “ “ Apritie. 

t ing: C0., , pri. 

At Portland, Ionia co., “ * * « 9th. 

Each Institute will continue in session ten working 
days. As the instruction is given in regular courses, it is 
desirable that those proposing to become members 
should be present at the heginning. 

A TEACHERS’ EXAMINATION 
will be held on the last afternoon of each Institute, to be 
conducted in writing, for such members of the Institute 
as may present themselves for examination, and recom- 
mendatory certificates will be given to those who shall 
ass the examination satisfactonly. School Inspectors 
and other School Officers are especially invited tu attend 
this examination. 
ATTENDANCE AND EXPENSES. 

No charge will be made for instruction, and assurances 
have already been received from most of the places that 
teachers will be entertained free of charge, 

The eminent value of these Institutes to the teachers 
and the schools has been thoroughly attested. Hundreds 
of teachers have acknowledged the great benefit they have 
derived from ‘he exercises. All those proposing to teach 
during the coming summer are earnestly invited to at- 
tend and prepare themselves gt dt meen J for the 

reat and important work they are ertaking to do.— 
founs persons expecting hereafter to teach are also in- 
vited. 
School Officers and citizens seeking teachers will do 
well to visit the Institutes, where every aid and advice 
will be fraely rendered them by the lecturors, in select- 


ing qred teachers, 
who feel smereoted Ie by Punic Choe re re- 
spectfall exten no an n se 
curing a chentanees the teachers of their vicinity. 
JOHN M. GRE 
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HOWE'S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 
THE BEST IN USE. 


re PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair. 57 and ‘58. 

FIRST PREMIU #£ snd no competition in 1859. 

FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 

SIVER & BRONZE MEDALS at American Institute 
Fair, N. Y., 1859. 

Howe's ScaLes FoR ALL Uses, have Great Simplicity, 
Wonderful Accuracy. 

Require no Pit: may be set on top of the ground, or 
on a barn floor, and easily removed. 

No Check Rod: No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 

Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 


Jaction or taken back. 


Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and Fairbanks, at Ver- 
mont State Fairs, to JAMES G. DUDLEY, 

General Western Agent, 93 Main st. 
44-1y Buffalo, N. 'Y. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 
For Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 


Factories, &c , 
FROM SHEFFIELD, ENGLAND, 

|. Gg been tested in all climates. uaepe and Ameri- 

ca, Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can he heard farther than other b<lls. They cost 
50 per cent, less than 

THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 

Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices. 
“BROKEN BELLS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Or re-cast on short notice.. Such bells will nearly pay 
for Steel Bells of same size. 

Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all parts of the 
United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY. 
44-ly 98 Maén st., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


HERRING’S PATENT 
Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALL’S PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOOKS, 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 800 DISASTROUS FIRES, 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
44-ly at 93 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


KIRBY’S AMERICAN HARVESTER! 














The Most Waluable Implement 
for the Farmer. 





“Contains the most valuable Improvement 
of any Harvester in Use.” 





We. have the pleasure of offering Farmers the Im- 
proved Kirby’s American Harvester for 1860,which 
stands now unrivalled for facility of operation, lightness 
of draft, ig mee to uneven surfaces, strength, sim- 
pie, and durability; and is pronounced by all who 
ave tested the various machines in use, to be the most 
complete combined Reaper and Mower “either newly 
invented, or an improvement on aay. now in use.” 

At the last New York State Fair, it was the only Har- 
vester that received a Premium among some forty ma- 
chines on exhibition, The Judges awarded it a Silver 
Medal and Diploma, as “The most valuable Machine 
or Implement for the Farmer, either newly invented or 
an improvement on any now in use.” They say in their 
report: “ We fink the _teapemesy put upon this ma- 
chine since the last State Fair are of such a character as 
to justly entitle it to this award; and the exceeding 
simplicity and great strength of the machine must coin- 
mend it to the farming community.” 

At the Wisconsin State Fair, last fall, it attracted 
especial attention, and after a very careful inspection by 
the Committee, was honored with three Diplomas—as a 
Mower, a combined Reaper and Mower, and for the one- 
horse Harvester. 

It also received the First Premium as the best Com- 
bined Reaper and Mower, at the Michigan State Fair, 
and at other State Fairs and trials during the year 1859. 

The Factory Price of the Improved Harvester for 
1860, will be $185; for Mower, $110; for Little Buffalo 
Harvester, $100— Mower, $90. 

For further particulars address 

L. J. BUSH, Gen’l fasrt 
11-8m Toledo, Ohio. 

The Harvesters are sold by the following agents in 
Michigan: 

E. Trnpa.t, Tecumseh, 
H. L. Hatt, Hillsdale, 
J. A. Coon, Butler, 

J. E. Earwt, Bronson. Wa. Tarr do 
Wo. B. Brexsan, Niles, A. A. Kirsy, Leslie, 
T. Y. Luweocker, Trenton. N.O. &W.W. Curips 
M. Rogers, Ann Arbor, 

a Spencer, Jackson, 


A. V. Pantirinp, Paw Paw, 
J. P. Houry, Pontiac, 
Joun ALLEN, Plymouth, 


Eaton, 
ABNER Kirsy, Mundy, 
Wa. M. Tuvursur, Genesee, 
. T., Grea@a, Marshall, ED &H E Grecory,Owosso 
0. H. Foot, Grand Rapids, R. & N. Dy, Ionia, 
8. H Soutuwortu, Kalamazoo. 
F, G. Larzacers & Co., Dowagiac, 


WROUGHT IRON PLOWS, 


Subsoil Plows, Harrows, Grubbers, 
DRAINING TOOLS, Sc. 
The Plows, Harrows and Subsoilers were awarded 


the First Premium of the Michigan State 
Agricultusal Society. 











A. MOIR, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 


TS undersigned is now prepared to receive orders 
and to make all kinds of improved plows, cultivators 
and ditching and draining tools, 

THE SUBSOIL PLOW, of bhi ned Tron, has received 
the sanction and approval of the Highland Agricultural 


h. | Society of Scotland, and is considered of the very best 


models for that kind of work. 

THE SCOTCH-AMERICAN PLOW made by me, is 
of wrought iron, and is got up on the most approved 
model, possessing a lighter d and turns a cleaned fur- 
row and does superior work. The style of mouldboard 
is new in this country. This plow is made with either 
iron or wooden beam and handles. Those made solely 
of iron cost $25. The plow complete -vith wooden beam 
abt Sanaa, costs $18, with wrought iron points, wheel 
on beam, 

THE WROUGHT IRON HARROWS are made also 
after the most approved model, and have been tried and 
found satisfactory. 

The oo also makes Wrovent Iron Grus- 
Bers, Conn Curtrvarors, and sets of DircHing AND 
Draining Toors, Wueret and Lever Root Curre 
and Izon AxLE Farm Carts, all of the most approve 
and finished workmanship. 

Ge Reference may be made to the Editor of the 
Michigan Farmer. All orders may be addressed to 

10-2m A. MOIR, Northville, Mich. 


Prince Albert Potatoes for Sale. 
ARRANTED GENUINE. Price One Dollar per 
bushel, including packages; two bbls. to one order, 

Five Dollars; delivered at the R. R. depot. Address 
ASA U. SUTTON, Tecumseh, Mich. 
March 11th, 1860. 11 6w 


Nansemond Sweet Potato Plants, 
Y¥ THE MILLION, from May ist to July, put up so 
as to carry in good order 1000 miles, Price, 400 $1, 
1000 $2, 5000 bs, 10,000 $15. My plants have grown fine 
crepe 44 degrees nor Send for my circular containing 
full directions for cultivation and the experience of those 
who have grgwn them. Address 
M. M. MURRAY, 











li-eowtf Fruit Hills, Loveland, Clermont co., 0. 
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THE BUCKEYE 
REAPER AND MOWER! 


efuliman & Miller’s Patent, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN. 


G IS NOW definitely settled that these are THE 
MACHINES which our farmers want. The high en- 
comiums and numerous awards of “ First Preminms” 
which they have received at State and County Fairs, this 
year, as well as formerly, are well merited. 

A much more conclusive proof of their & secing 
Facellence, is furnished by the many Field whi 
they have had, by FARMERS, on their own lands, at 

own leisure, and in open competition with 

All other Mowing and Reaping Machines 


the 
In every such trial, “THE BUCKEYE” has received 
the decided apprebation of the Practical Farmers. 


AT THE GREATEST 
PRACTICAL FIELD TRIAL 
Ever held in this country, at 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥., JULY, 1857. 
THE FIRST PREMIUM! 

Grand Gold Medal and Diploma! 
Offered by the 
UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
For the 

BEST MOWING MACHINE, 
Was awarded to this Machine, over 
Manny’s, Ketchum’s, Burreli’s, Hallenbeck’s, 
Allen’s, Kirby’s, Heath’s, Hovey’s, The 
Ohio Mower, and a number of others. 


It has also receivec tthe 
Indiana State Agricul. tal Society's Field Trial, 








First Premium, 
Trambull county, Ohio, First Premium, 
Clark county, Ohlo, First Premium, 
Albany county, New York, First Premium 
Queen’s county, L. L, First Premium, 
Duchess county, New York, First Premium, 
Portage connty, Ohio, First Premium, 
Summit county, Ohio, Peres First Premium, 

nd a 


MANY OTHER FIELD TRIALS! 


besides the decision of the Farmers in its favor, over a 
competitors, in many field trials, among the farmers 
themselves, with the single object of satisfying them- 
selves which was the best machine, 

The BUCKEYE also received the New York State 
Agricultural Society's First Premium, 1858, 
Connecticut State Fair, First Premium, 1857, 

° do do First Premium, 1858, 
Maryland State Fair, 


First Premium, 1858, 
Eastern Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 
Western Virginia State Fair, First Premium, 1858, 
And the Michigan State Agricultural Society’s Fair in 
1859, and numerous other 


State, County and Town Awards ! 


It is, therefore, with the utmost confidence that they 
are now offered, (after t he successful trial by more thaR 
200 farmers of Michigan during the last summer) as the 
very machine which their fellow farmers want—sujted 
to every bi tae A of grass and grain and to every v: 
and state of soil—wet and marshy or dry and stony. 

We intend to manufacture in the best manner, all the 
Mowers and Reapers which the farmers of Michigan 
need—if they will let us know in good time (and the 
sooner the better) how many they will want. 

They cannot be hurried up on short notice, and the 
cash outlay for them is too large and the profit too small, 
for us to make a large number more than will be 
wanted. Therefore, when the farmer knows wnat he 
wants, the sooner he gives his order, the more certain he 
is to get the oe article at the right time. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, Oct. 1859. 42-tf 


General Agent for the State, 
E.ARNOLD, OF DEXTER. 


Local Agents: 
Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
Oak ne . Mame, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit, 
a. ‘ounty, 
Lap eye om “ig H. N. HILL, Pontiac. 
Oakland County—J. DURKEE, Pontiac. 
Macomb County and east tier of townships in Oakland 
WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Calhoun Couwnty—V. GIBBS, Homer. 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & C©O., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE Clinton. 
Washtenaro, east part—Gno. ALEXANDER, Ypsilanti, 
HORACE WELSH. Pittsfield. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
Tonia County--H DrGARMO. Lyons, 
Livingston Co.—FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 


ety 








“GET THE BEST.” 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION, 
1500 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
9000 to 10,000 NEW WORDS in the Vo- 
ecabulary. 


Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof. Goodrich. 


Table giving Pronunciation of names of 
§° distinguished persous of Modern 
mes, 


Peculiar use of Words and Terms in the 
Bible. With other new features, together with 
all the matter of previous editions. 


IN ONE VOLUME OF 1750 PAGES, 
PRICE $6.50. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
“GET THE BEST.”. GET WEBSTER. 

10.4w G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
The trade supplied by F. RaymMonp & Co., Detroit. 


FARM WANTED, 


Wes about $5,000, with good buildings and fruit, 
by a man living in New York city, for a brother 
living in Grand Rapids, Mich.,in part payment for an 
undivided interest in one of the best plaster beds and 
steam mills at Grand Rapids. Price $10,000, which ig 
about the rate that the other interests of the same proe 
rty sold at before the D, & M. R. was built, and before 
he recent discovery of salt water, which must enhance 
the value of the property. Immediate possession will 
be guaranteed, as none of the present owners can attend 
to itat present. One half can remain six years at ten 
percent interest, For full bas and further pare 
——— address IN J. HINDS 
10-4w 400 Grand-st., N.Y. 


66 "7 ARD TIMES NO MORE,” Any person 
(Lady or Gentleman) in the United States, pose 
sessing a small capital of from $8 to $7, can enter into 
an easy and respectable business, by which from $5 to 
10 per, day cam be realized For particulars, address 
with stamp) 'W. BR. ACTON & CO, 
9-I8w 41 North 8ixth-st., Philadelphia. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 


EORGE BEARD, Wholesale dealer in Oysters 

Ue Game, &c., will pay the highest market 
price for Choice Fruit ofall kin Game, Poultry, &c. 
Bau-sell House Corner. Detroit. ds-1y 


Prince Albert Potatoes for Sale. 


ARRANTED GENUINE — price one dollar per 
five dolines doliversd at the, Be Depot, Address 
ve eliver e R. epot. ress 
vs B,J. HARVEY Adrian, Mich, 
Feb, 28, 1860, 9.4t* 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefierson Avenue, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 








S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 
90 Woodward Avenue, 


THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs. 

With every arrival from Europe, we have a repetition 
of the same words “ Breadsiuffs dull,” “Breadstuffs une 
changed,” “Supply good,” “Nothing doing.” At thise 
season of the year, with a little movement, and s0 slight 
a prospect of any foreign demand, holders of flour and 
grain have little to look forward to, that is very hopefu’, 
At Chicago, we note that preparations are being made 
forthe shipment east of a very large supply of corn and 
wheat, Of the latter, there has been nearly double the 
amount received there since the close of navigation, that 
there was during the same time last year; whilst of 
corn the receipts are more than four times as large as 
they were last year, and ten times what they were the 
year before. We do not see at the present date what 
will prevent a very considerable decrease in rates of all 
kinds of giain at the east as soon as the canals will per- 
mit the west to pour out her products. From the best 

information we have of the wheat in this State remain 
ing on hand, it may be calculated that there is about one 
third of last year’s crop in the hands of the growers, and 
this will come out in a large degree in the latter part o¢ 
May and June. Forthe present week, the sales of flour 
and grain have been very light, and some days, hardly 
enough was in market to give the reporters a chance to 
know what prices were. Prices here are firmer, how- 
ever. The New York prices for western flour at the 

resent date range from $5 75 for superfine to $6@6 50 
ie extras. White Michigan ranges at $1 60, and red at 
$1 45@1 50. 

FLour—The retail rates of good brands of flour are 
$5 25@5 50, with a rather better demand for the supply 
of Ohio. 

Wurat—lIn the street, sales of wagon loads of white 
have been made at $1 25 and some choice has been at 
$1 30, and even a few cents more have been paid in some 
cases. 

Corn—There is a declining tendency on corn. It is 
plenty and sells in the street at 45 to 47 per bushel. 

Oarvs--Have declined and may be purchased at 33 and 
84 cents in the street,; 

Bar_exy—Remains steady at 1.87} for the best samples, 

Ryse—Is quoted at 74 and 75 cents, and is purchased 
readily. 

Frrep—Bran has declined, and now sells at $14.50 per 
ton. Middlings are worth $18, and fine middlings $21. 
Corn meal is plenty at $1.123¢, with not much sale at 
that rate. 

Appries—Good qualities of apples sell readily, and are 
in demand at prices ranging from $2.75@8.50 per bushel. 
Dried apples are worth $1.50 per bushel. 

Poratrors—The receipts of potatoes at present are 
considerable, and prices range from 25 to 85 cents per 
bushel. 

SzxEp--Cloyver seed is very plenty, and the demand for 
itis light. Very good samples have been bonght at $4@ 
4,50. and some have been purchased at a lessrate. Timo- 
thy continues scarce, and is held at $3.25@3.50. 

Butrrr—Is quite plenty and the best roll commands 
only 13 cents from the merchants. 

Eegs—Are plenty and dull of sale at 12 cents. Large 
lots in barrels are even less. 

Prtts—Good common pelts bring from $1.25@1.50 
each. Extra heavy bring somewhat more. 

Hipres—Country hides are selling at 6 cents. Butcher's 
hides at 52g. 

TaLLow—Is worth 7 cents, Lard 12 cents per pound. 


Live Stock, &c. 

The stock of cattle at the west appears to be undimin- 
ished, and are being sent eastward in great numbers.— 
On Wednesday last, over thirteen hundred head passed 
across the river, and we learn that the yardsin Chicago 
are very full, with a great pressure of more coming.— 
The report from New York and Albany this week indi- 
cates a slight advance of halfa cent. This, however, it 
must be recollected on an animal weighing fourteen or 
fifteen hundred pounds, makes a difference of seven or 
eight dollars per head, and is sufficient encouragement 
on a whole drove to excite the cattle dealers to bring on 
any quantity of stock. 

In this market, we note sales about 100 head at 334 to 
go eastward, and also a sale of 20 head to Smith of the 
Marine Market at 33¢ live weight. These were very 
good in quality, We note also a purchase of fifty head 
of sheep, in carcass, that averaged, when dressed, fifty 
pounds each. The price was 6 cents per bb for the dress- 
ed mutton. The sheep alive weighed from 100-to 110 
poundseach. The pelts of these were extra, and sold 
for $1.90 each to Crowl and Brothers. About 20 head of 
hogs have been purchased at $625 to 650, weighing» 
dressed, from 140 to 250 bs. 

The New York report of the market for the week is— 

Beef—Advanced }¢c; receipts 2,800 head; quotations 
range 5 to 11; average rate 8}g. Sheep active at full 
Prices; receipts 5,900. Swine active and higher; re- 
¢eips 8,300; rates 64 @T for live; 8@8% for dressed, 

Wool, 

We give in another column the foreign prospect of 
wool which seems to be very good and encouraging. — 
In the eastern markets, however, we note that there is a 
good deal of caution displayed by the manufacturers.— 
They see an immense import of goods with which they 
know theirs must come in competition at low rates, and 
they therefore feel like holding up for a time. This of 
course affects the demand, and creates a declime in the 
prices of the raw material. Last week, we noted that 
about 11,000 Ibs of wool had been sold in the Detroit mar- 
ket, at rates ranging from 80c for the coarse, 86c for the 
superfine, and 40c for extralots. This week we note 
sales of 6,000 Ths le advance for the extra, but no change 
in the prices of other grades. The prices in the severa 
eastern markets remain steady, and unchanged. The 
Economist makes the following remarks on the New 
York market: 

“Owing to the depression in woolen goods, the mar- 
ket for the raw material is lower, but at the reduction 
the demand has been more active from manufacturers 
and dealers, in whose favor the market now strongly 
rules, The sales made include 30,000@40,000 Db fleece 
within our quotations, part, however, at 40@41c for low, 
and 51@54c for fine; 25,000 ths pulled 40@4Se,” 

The quotations were as follows: 











Am. Saxony fleece ........2. 22. Soe caebon 60 
Am, full blood Merino..............-... 54 
Am. 3 and 3{ Merino................... 40@45 
Am, native and }¢ Merino.............. 36@40 
Extra pulled... 20.2... eee ence ewan, 4I@48 
DMOMENS 00. <1. cans deknasenseasaunnc.. Ce 
No. 1 do 








Seeds and Plants by Mail. 
y) (0) LAWTON BLACKBERRY 8EED, $1. 
’ 20 Lawton Blackberry root cuttings, $1. 
30 ‘Wilson, Peabody, or Hooker Strawberries, $1, 
2 ounces Arctic Pearl Corn, ripens in 7 weeks, $1. 
1 Diana Grape yine, $1. 
Packages sent free by mail. Send for a free circular 
of the Lyons Nursery. EWAN SYLVESTER, 
12 1m Lyons, N, Y, 


STOCK BREEDERS. COLUMN. 


8S. BROOKS, 
WEST NOVI, MIOG., 


BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. 


OR SALE, twenty head of pure bred Shorthorn stock, 
F bred from recent importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers. 

For further information apply to A. 8. BROOKS, 
11-3m* West Novi, Oakland co., Mich. 


DURHAM BULL FOR SALE. 


HE thorough bred Durham bull KENTUCKY, de- 
scribed in te, 48 of Michigan Stock Register, (See 
Mich. Farmer, Sept. ge wh pe at a reasonable 
 Calved July 8, 1 Sire, Robin 918 A. Daw, 
Daphne got by Mercer 701 A. Robin was bred by H. 
Clay, Jr., of Kentucky. This bull was brought to Michi- 
gan in 1857. For further Pupoulee inquire of 
12-1m JAMES BIRNEY, Bay City, Mich. 


Fox SALE-—A four year old Stallion of Messenger 
and Mambrino Chief trotting stock—of dark brown 
color, and symmetrical form. He'was sired by Mambri- 
no Chief, owned by Hon. James B. Clay. of Ashland, 
Kentucky; his dam was one of Col. Thompson's blooded 
mares. e can be seen at the residence of 

12-1m JAMES BIRNEY, Bay City, Mich. 


REY. L. L, LANGSTROTH’S 
MOVABLE COMB HIVE. 


Patented October 5th, 1852. 


COMB REMOVED.—Each comb in this hive is at- 
tached to a separate movable frame, may be all taken 
out inafew minutes, without cutting or injuring them 
in the least, or at all enraging the bees. 

STOCKS STRENGTHENED. be dene arrangement, 
weak stocks may be easily strengthened, by helping 
them to combs, honey, or maturing broods taken from 
strong ones, and queenless colonies 8 ved from certain 
ruin, piving tho means of obtaining another queen. 

FERT LE QUEEN—MOTH.—As all the stocks in 
the Apiary, by the control of the combs, can be kept 
strong in numbers and in possession of a fertile queen, 
the ravages of the bee moth may be effectually prevented. 

SEE WH ATIS WRONG.—If the bee keeper suspects 
that anything is the matter with a hive, he can open it, 
and by actual examination of its combs, ascertain, in a 
few minutes, its true coudition, and thus apply inteli- 
gently the remedies which it needs. 

NEW COLONIES.—New colonies may be formed in 
less time than is usually required for hiving natural 
swarms; or the hives may be managed on the common 
swarming plan, or enlarged, (without any alteration of 
existing parts,) so as to afford ample accommodation for 
a non-swarming stock, 

DRONES AND QUEENS.—By avery simple arrange- 
ment, the queen may be confined to her hive while the 
workers have their liberty, so that bees may be left at 
any time, without the least risk of their swarming in 
the absence of the bee-keeper. The drones when in 
full flight may, by the same device, be excluded from 
the hive and nee. 

SURPLUS. HONEY.—The surplus honey may be 
stored in an upper box, in frames so securee as to admit 
of safe transportation, any one of which may be taken 
out separately and disposed of; or if preferred, it may 
be stored in small boxes or glasses, in convenient, beau- 
tiful and saleable form. 

TRANSFER COLON 7a -Golonieniney be safely 
transferred from any other hive to this, at all seasons of 
the year, as their combs, with all their contents, can be 
removed with them, snd easily fastened to the frames; 
and if this operation is skilfully performed in the gather- 
ing season, the cvlony, in a few hours, will work as vig- 
orously in the new as they didin the oid hive. 

NO BEES KILLED.—If the combs of the bee-hive 
can be easily removed, and with safety both to the bees 
and the operator, then every enlightened bee-keeper will 
admit that a complete revolutien must eventually be 
effected in the management of bees. 

WELL TESTED.—This hive has been in use for a 
sufficient length of time to test its value, and is adopted 
by some of the largest bee-keepers, It can be made in 
a simple, cheap and durable form, or may be constructed 
with glass on all sides. 

Vhat The Ohio Farmer eaye: 

Weare satisfied that this is, by all odds, the best bee 
hive ever invented, and we doubt whether it is capable 
of improvement, It seems to be penfect in every par- 
ticular. We have tested it, and can recommend it to 
every farmer, as an article in which he can invest a few 
dollars with prone and pleasure to himself and family. 

Vhat Dr. Kirtland says: 

See Dr. Kirtland’s spate of this hive, in the Ohio 
Farmer of Dec, 12, 1857, It is not possible to recom- 
medd anything more highly than he does this hive. He 
HM enthusiastic in its praise, and so are all who have used 
t. 


PRICE OF RIGHTS.—An ipdividual or farm right to 
use this invention, will be sold for ten dollars. Such a 
right entitles the purchaser to use, and construct for his 
own use, on his own premises, and not otherwise, any 
number of hives. Ministers of the Gospel are permitted 
to use the hive without any charge. Those purchasing 
individual rights are hereby informed that the inventor 
has expressly secured to them the right to use any im 

royements which he may hereafter patent, without any 
urther charge. 

Applications for individual and territorial rights, in 
the New England States, New York, Obio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois; Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, California, and the Territories, addressed to 
10-1m R. C. OTIS, Kenosha, Wis. 


DRY GOODS AND CARPETS. 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigan 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


FALL & WINTER STOCK 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


; Embracing every variety of 
Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Valencia Robes, Bayadere Stripes, 
Laces, Embroideri 
White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
H one, eo Cloths, 
lannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 

OUR CARPET AND FURNISHING STOCK 

Is complete in a)! its branches, 











fl. 




















TT'apestry Velvet Carpet, 


Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do. 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 


Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 
Window Hollands, 


Window Shades, 
Dil Cloths, 46 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
ive Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings 
Which we offer cheap for cash, 
NALL, DUNCKLEE & 00, 
14-ly No, 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 


FOR SALE. 


THE subscriber, wishing to go west, offers for sale a fine 
ack and Jenny and two yoorane Mane. Will be 
G. W. EDGO : 








suld a4 a bargain. OMB. 
Lima ,Lagrange co., Indiana, Jan, 10, 1860, 8-4: 
Horse Powers, Threshers and 


leaners ! 
{KTS 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 
Horse speed) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 


Smut Machines, i 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 


SEEDS, SEEDS! 
PRESH SHAKER in f LAST YEARS 
Ph 


wth and warranted. A Meth Sent 
Pota' of several kinds, Kin; p, Flour, Dutton, 
Light Rowed and Sweet Corn, Rimoth 


Peas, &c., at P 





Clover, Barle 
FIELD'S, 





108 Woodward Ave, Detroit, 


Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith s | y 
j NFIELD 


the ensuing season, 1860. 


ADMIRATION. 


- me Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 
A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 





TERMS. 
The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in soperet notes, 


The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season, 
DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of any 
kind. He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one of 


Il mares proving not 


the most perfect thoroughbred horses in England, He is thoroughly calculated to produce siock that will com- 


bine bloo 


with bone and first class symmetry. He obtained the first prize at, the Yorkshire Agricultural 


Show in 1858 for the best colt likely to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. Also, the first prize at the Don- 


caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage 


last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 


orses. He served a few mares in England 


PEDIGREE. 


Nestor. Dum, Polonaise. 


Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, near Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire, Sir 
Sir Nestor was by Ion, out of Palmyra,; Ion by Cain, the sire of Imported Albion; Ion was out of Margaret 


by Ednvand, and ran second to Amato, the winner of the Derby in 1838, and also second to Don John, the winner 
° 


the Great St. Ledger the same year. 
mor, winner of the Gratwicke stakes. 


Ion was sire of Wild Dayrell, winner of the Derby in 1855, and of Tad- 


Palmyra, the dam of Sir Nestor and grandam of Admiration, was by Sultan, out of Hester by the Camel (sire of 
Touchstone), he by the celebrated Whalebone, by Waxy, by Pot 8 oes, by Eclipse, &c. Sultan was sire of Bay 


by Herod. Palmyra was also the dam of Tadmor. 


by Blucher; g. g, dam 
by Bartlett’s Childers,— 
Byerly mare. 


Middleton, imported Glencoe, and other horses of like reputation; he was by Selim, by Buvzard, by Woodpecker 


Polonaise was bred by Lord Zetland in 1846, and was by the Provost, out of Siberian by Brutandorf, grandam 
al by Sir Peter,—Olivia by Justice,—Cypher by Squirrel—Fribble 
oneywood’s Arabian,—the dam of the Two True Blues by William’s Turk, out of a 


*sdam by Regulus, — 


The Provost was got by the Saddler, out of Rebecca by Lottery, g. dam by Cervantes,—g. g. dam Anticipation 


by Beninbrough,—Expectation (ioter to Telemachuss) 
ton mare by Partner—Sister to 
White Turk—Dodsworth—Layton Barb mare. 
trellina yy Castrel. 

Polonais 


quirrel’s dam by Blood 


y Herod—Skim—Janus—Spinster by Crab—Widdring- 
Buttocks—Greyhound—Makeless—Brimmer—Plaice’s 


he Saddler was by Waverly, the sire of Don John, out of Cas- 
e won four matches at three years old, beating at even weights Elthiron for £1,000 a side, Uriel £400 a 


side, two miles, Highland Fling, two miles, £200 a side, and Glauca, winner of the Cambridgeshire stake, for 


£500 a side. 


From the foregoing pedigme it is clearly evident that Admiration combines the blood of the most celebrated 


racers in both England an 
of Thoroughbred Horses. 
Marshall, Mich., 1860. 


THE ONLY ARTICLE 


UNRIVALLED IN MARKET, 


WITH IMMENSE 


HOME AND EUROPEAN DEMAND. 


THE reason why is that by Nature's own_ process it 
restores the natural color permanently after the hair be- 
comes gray; supplies the natural fluids, and thus makes 
it grow on bald heads, removes all dandrufi, itching, and 
heat from the scalp, quiets and tones up the nerves, and 
thus cures all nervous headache, and may be relied on 
to cure all diseases of the scalp and hair ; it will stop and 
keep it from falling off; makes it soft, glossy, healthy 
ond. beautiful; and if used by the st two or three 
times a week, it will uever full or become gray; then 
reader, read the following and frdge for yourselves: 


ew York, Jan, 8, 1858. 
Messrs. 0. J. Woop & Co., 

Gentlemen: Having heard a great deal about Profes 
sor Wood’s Hair Restorative, and my hair being quite 
gray, I made up my mind to lay aside the prejudices 
which I, in common with a great many persons, had 
against all manner of patent medicines, and a short 
time 9g0 I commenced using your article,to test it for 
myself. 

he result has been so very satisfactory that I am 
very glad I did so, and in justice to you, as well as for 
the encouragement of others who may be as grey as I 
was, but who having my prejudice without my reasons 
for setting it aside, are unwilling to give your Restora- 
tive a trial till they have further proof, and the best proof 
being ocular demonstration, I write you this, which 
you may show to any such, and also direct them to me 
for further proof, who am in and out of the N. Y. Wire 
Railing Establishment ever: —~ 

My hair is now its natural color and much improved 
in appearance every way, boing glossier and thicker and 
much more healthy looking. I am, yours jrepeowunly, 

HENRY JENKINS. 


Cor. Columbia and Carroll sts., Brooklyn. 

Livingston, Ala., Feb. 14, 1858, 

Fror. Woop—Dear Sir: Your Hair Restorative has 
done much good in this part of the countiy. My hair 
has been greatly diminishing for several years, caused, 
I suppose, from a slight burn when I was quite an infant. 
Ihave been using your Hair Restorative for six weeks 
and I find that I have a fine head of hair now growing, 
after baving used all other remedies known, to no effect. 
I think it the most valuable remedy now extant, and ad- 
vise all who are afflicted that way to use your remedy. 

You can publish this if you think proper. Yours, &c., 

8. W. MIDDLETON. 
a Sept. 9 1857. 
Pror. Woop—Dear Sir; Your Hair Restorative is 
roving itself beneficial to me. The front, and also the 
ack part of my head almost lost its covering—was in 
fact BALD. I have used but 2 half eet bottles of your 
Restorative, and now the top of my head is well studded 
with a promising crop of young hair,and the front is 
also receiving its penefit. Ihave tried other prepara- 
tions without any benefit whatever. 1 think from my 
own persona! recommendation, I can induce many 
others to tryit. Yours, respectfully, 
D. R. THOMAS, M. D. 
No. 464 Vine Street. 
The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz: 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¢ a pint, and 
retails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa gaart, 
forty I cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 

0. J. WOOD & CO., ees, 812 Broadway, New 
York, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 

And sold by ail good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
8-8m 


Dealers. 
J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 


Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 


CAPITAL $900.000, 


WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 

We would respecttully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
filliyr Foot of Second-st. 


TOLEDO 
WHOLESALE NURSERIES. 


A. FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 
FFER to the trade generally and to all persons wishe 
ing to purchase in large or small quantities, at the 
lowest rates per dozen, hundred or thousand. 

Our stock comprises, Apples, Pears, dwarf and stan’d, 
Plums, Cherries, dw'f and st’d, Peaches, Apricots, Nec- 
tarines, &e., as well as Lawton Blackberries, Strawber- 
mee, Raspberries, Gooseberries, Grape vines, Currants, 

C. 


10-tt 











Toking transportation and season into consideration, 
we sell lower than almost any eastern nursery. Our 
stock of Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubbery and 
Greenhouse plants is the largest west of Rochester, N.Y. 
Orders solicited, A, FAHNESTOCK’& SONS, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Send stamp and get 9 catalogue. 8-9weow 


PEACH TREES! PEACH TREES!! 
re SALE—6,000 Peach Trees, of the most approved 
’ kinds, as: Early and Late Crawford, Troth’s, Large 
Early York, Old Mixon, Ward’s Late Tree, Serrate Early 
Orntrece ¢ 405 f 100 
rees see eet, vere per 100; = per 1000. 


Nursery 3¢ mile south of Plymouth vill Wi 
Co., Mich. 9-2m* @. YOUNG & PINNEY. 


Lawton or New Rochelle Blackberry 











Y MAIL.—For $1 I will send, es free, 25 root cut- 
tings of this famous plant, which will be sure to grow. 
seas rs to accompany, oH. B. L 


Ww Sandusky, 0, 





America, and cannot fail to answer the entire demands of the most fastidious lovers 


A. L. HAYS, 


1859, WINTER ARRANGEMENT. 1860. 
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MICHIGAN SOUTHERN» 


DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIE ROAD. 








MOMROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 
With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Erie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Montreal, Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point. and all 
poiuts interior, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
on - ew England States, and all points West and South- 
es 





O* and after Monday, November 14th, 1859, Passen- 
gei Trains will run as follows: 
FROM DETROIT, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 9.30 A. M., arriving in Chicago at 10.30 P. 
M., and Toledo at 12.27 P. 
Montreal and Chicago Express, daily at 9.20 P. M., 
arriving in Chicago at 10.80 A. M.,and Toledo at 


12.15 A. M. 
FROM CHICAGO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 6.00 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 6.00 P. M. 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 7.00 P. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M, 
FROM TOLEDO, Mail and Express, daily except Sun- 
days, at 3,00 P. M., arriving at Detroit at 6.00 P. M., 
Chicago and Montreal Express, daily at 4.00 A. M., 
arriving in Detroit at 7.00 A. M. 


CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago. with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South, 

Connect alsv at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson, 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for 
Kendalville, Ligonier and Goshen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trnuk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

FREIGHT TRAINS leave Detroit daily except Sundays 
at 5.50 A. M., arriving in Toledo at 11.10 A. M., and 
Chicago via. Adrian at 8.10 next morning. 

Leave Chicago daily except Sundays, at 9.15. A. M, and 

8.00 P. M., arriving in Detroit at 9.00 P. M. 

(28 Passengers for Cincinnati, via Dayton and Mich- 
igan Road, will take the 9.80 A. M. train from Detroit, 
which makes direct connection. at Toledo with Dayton 
and Michigan trains for Lima, Dayton and Cincinnati. 

(Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 

Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 

— trains on this route. 

“wind and Fare the same as by any other Rail Road 
oute.. 

8" No change of cars between Detroit snd Chicago, 

Baggage checked through to all points East & West. 

JNO. D. CAM 
GENERAL Sup’r, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, 7-tf 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 

Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES, 
of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and fs offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
tates, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

vhag cost delivered in Detroit only $100, They haye 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 
accompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture per day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS ‘OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
eae of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate,and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or &man and two boys can keep itin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come & necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


ryan, 





ey ee ‘noth nia esi 
cations for these machines may be address- 
ed to - JOHN DAINES, 


9-tf Birmingham, Mich, 


“despised, and has 
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AYERS SARSAPARILLA, 


A compound remedy, desi 
Alterative that can = gy %, be the most 


parilla is reputed 


edy i 
those who suffer from Strumous complaints and wd 


TOV - 
large class of our afilicted fellow 


SororuLa AND Sororvutovs © 
OMPLAINTS, Ervprto: 
AND Exvuetive Disraszs, Uxcrrs, Pimpxes, Buorones 


This compound will be found a great pro 
health, when taken in the:s Tring, to yoo eae an 
mors which fester in the ffesh at that season of the year 
By the timely expulsion of them many rankling disor- 
ders are nipped in the bud. Multitudés can, by the aid 
of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
a. will strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not as- 
sisted to do this'through the natural channels of the 
body by an alterative medicine. Cleanse out the Vitiated 
blood whenever you find its impurities bursting through 
the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanse it when 
you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins: 
cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Even where no particular disorder is felt 
people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. “Keep the blood healthy, and all is well : but 
with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
mence's | aa a A later something must go 
3 € great ma i . 
overt Tal gr chinery of life is disordered or 
uring late years the public have been misled by 
large bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of 
Sarsaparilla for one dollar, Most of these have been 
frauds upon the sick, for they not only contain little, if 
any, Sarsaparilla, but often no eurative properties what- 
ever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment has fol- 
lowed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla 
which flood the mane, until the name itself is justly 
2 ecome synonymous with im i 

and cheat, Still we call this compound Bareapatiila, and 
intend to supply such a remedy as shall rescue the name 
frem the load of obloquy which rests upon it. And we 
think we have ground for believing it has virtues which 
are irresistible by the ordinary run of the diseases it is 
intended to cure. In order to secure their complete 
eradication from the system, the remedy should be judie 

ciously taken aceording to directions on the bottle. 

PREPARED BY 
DR.IJ.C.AYER & co., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 


All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Fa d, Det 
and by all Druggists every heen sivas, rat 


SANFORD'S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR,. 


NEVER DEBILITATES., 
T is compounded entirely from G@ 
I and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known andapproved e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to ‘with confidence in all the 
— for by om it is = recommended. 

t has cured thousands Within the last two years 
who had given up all S hopes of relier, as the nu- 
spores unsolicited certi- Ei pene in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap-| a jted to the temperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 





Let the dictates of your © judgment guide yon i 
the use of the LIVER: ws y NV I GORA OR, 
and it will cure Liver, — (Complaints, Bil- 


lious Attacks, Dys-_™ P epsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea, Summer }> Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, - Sour Stomach, 
Habitual Costive- jmess, Cholic, Cho= 
lera, Cholera Mor= = bus, Cholera In- 
fantum, Flatu-| (lence, Jaundice, 
Female Weake- ,, messes, and may be 
used successfully as an. \Ordinary Family 
Medicine. It will’ 53 leure SICK HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands} can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or| > |three teaspoontfuls 
are takem at com-! py |mencement of attack. 

All who use it are giving their testi- 
mony in its favor. = 

MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 


Price One Dollar per Bottle. 
SANFORD'S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
Cc 


OMPOUNDED FROM 


in any climate, ; 


y Ca-= thartic PILL is a 


entle but active Cathar- wm tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas- pe {iD demand from those 
who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express} 5 /in regard to their use, has 
induced me to place them within the reach of all. 
The Profession well|™™ |know that different Ca- 
thartics act on different x portions of the bowels, 
The FAMILY CA- THARTIC PILL 
has, with due reference to this well established fact, 
been compounded from a = variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are| == |good and safe in all 
cases where a{Cathartic $s needed, such as De- 
rangements of the/E|Stomach_ Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths Back and Loins, 
Costiveness, Pain| &/|and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently, if wee “lend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Pret x tite, a_ Creeping 
Sensation of Cold over the ody, 
Restlessness = Headache or 
weightin the hea all In flammatory 
Disease Worms) eq jin Children or 
Adults, Hheuma- tism,a great Purifier 
> di 


diseasés to which flesh is 


of the Blood and many 
tion in this advertisement 


heir,too numerous to men 
Dose, | to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartie Pills are retailed b Drygeiste generally, 
and sold wholesale wa Trade fh all the large towns. 
Ss. T. « SANFORD, M. D., 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 

adway, New York. 
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THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER _ 


iy the most powerful and most ¢conomical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any partof Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
200, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Iuscola and St, Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


Wilson’s Albany Seedling Strawberry. 
re SALE, Fifty Thousand, at five dollars per thou- 
sand, or three dollars for five hundred; packed in 
moss and delivered at the Express or R. R. freight office. 
W. H.. HAYS 
9-5w Bridgewater, Oneida co., N. Y. 


THE PEOPLE'S MILL. — 


OR SALE at Penrieiy’s Acr’L WareEnovsE, at man- 
ufacturer’s prices, freight added ; and can beseen run- 
ning in this city, Detroit, Mich. 58 tf 


EVERGREEWS and STRAW- 











BERRIES. 
5emm Norway Firs, 18 inches to 2 feet, at $12 B 100. 
“ “ “ “ iT? $90 1000. 
100,000: * 94 9 to'12 inches, $50 PB 1000. 


50,000 Wilson’s Albany and Hooker strawberrieces, at 

$1.50 per 100; $10 per 1000, 

10, 000 Linnsas Rhubarb, $10 7 100, $80 per 1000. 
Toledo, Ohio. 8Sw A, FAHNESTOCK & SONS. 
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